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THE REVEREND ROGER PRICE (1696-1762) 
COMMISSARY TO NEW ENGLAND (1730-1728) 


By Mary Plummer Salsman* 
Revised with additions by Walter H. Stowe 


Roger Price at the age of thirty-four was given a difficult commis- 
sion when in 1730 Bishop Gibson of London appointed him “the Bishop’s 
Commissary over all Episcopal Churches in New England.”  Particu- 
larly so as it followed by about a year his induction as rector of King’s 
Chapel in Boston, where “the bitterness and distrust toward the Church 
of England which had been planted and nourished by ancient sufferings 
had become so ingrained in the New England character to an extent 
now difficult to comprehend.’* Of his commissary the bishop wrote on 
March 4, 1729: 


“He has long been known to me and is one whom I am 
willing to trust with the power of Commissary for inspecting the 
lives and manners of the Clergy.”? 


To comply with the canons of the Church the commissary must 
have been “of the full age of six and twenty years at least, learned in 


*Mrs. Salsman is Parish Historian of St. Paul’s Church, Hopkinton, Massa- 
chusetts. Her ancestors, the Plummers, were among those Episcopalians who came 
to Newbury, Massachusetts, from England in 1734. 

1Henry Wilder Foote, Annals of King’s Chapel from the Puritan Age of New 
England to the Present Day (Boston, Vol. I, 1882; Vol. II, 1896). [This work 
of 1,241 pages is one of the most exhaustive parish histories we have. It is a 
valuable storehouse of facts, but many of the author’s interpretations of the facts 
are to be received with caution. Foote was a Unitarian minister.] The above 
reference is to be found in Vol. I, p. 250. 

2W. B. Sprague, Annals of the American Pulpit, V., 71. 
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the civil and ecclesiastical laws and well practised in the course thereof, 
touching whose life and manners no evil example is had.” It was also 
required that he should have taken “the oath of the king’s supremacy 
and swear that he would . . . deal uprightly and justly in his office, 
without respect of favor or reward.’’* From that time until the office 
terminated with the death of the bishop in 1748, no instance has been 
found to show that Roger Price was not true to the trust imposed in 
him. 

No such officer had been commissioned to New England before, nor 
did any succeed him. Although the office was held apart from his rector- 
ship of King’s Chapel, and survived it, his commissarial duties constantly 
conflicted with his parochial obligations. 


FAMILY AND EArRLy LIFE 


William Price, father of Roger, was born March 22, 1663. He 
was educated at Oxford, ordained, and inducted into the living of White- 
field, Northamptonshire. He married Elizabeth Izard, of an ancient 
family connected with the duke of Bedford and the duchess of Marlboro. 
There were eleven children: the sons all became clergymen, and the 
daughters, who married, became wives of clergymen. William Price 
possessed a small entailed estate at Beckley, and when he died in 1749, 
this went to his eldest son, Roger. Something of the character of Wil- 
liam Price and of the eighteenth century English clergy, indicating that 
the latter were not all as black as they have sometimes been painted, 
is shown in a letter written by the father to Roger Price when the latter 
first left home : 


“You are going into a far country, remote from all your 
friends: make it therefore your first and chief concern to make 
God your friend, that He may go along with you. Acquaint 
yourself with Him by constant and fervent prayer; by medi- 
tation, reading and strict duty and obedience, not fashioning 
yourself to what you see, but setting yourself a pattern of what 
you are to teach and preach; considering that you never can 
appear so much to advantage, or gain so much esteem and repu- 
tation as when you walk by rule, and study to order your con- 
versation [i. e., conduct] as becomes the gospel of Christ. Think 
not that you go abroad to get money, and to enrich yourself 
by merchandise—you have business of more consequence in- 
cumbent upon you—a duty which requires your constant 
thought and serious attention. Mind the work more than the 
wages. I had rather you return with the character of a faith- 
ful minister, that had done your duty, given a good example, and 


8Burn’s Ecclesiastical Law. 
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answered the end of your appointment, than to have you return 
with a different character, though with your weight in gold; 
and in the end you will be of my mind, whatever you may 
think at present.’ 


Roger Price was born December 6, 1696, at Whitefield. Aside 
from the fact that he was educated at Oxford, graduating from Balliol 
College February 21, 1717, our principal knowledge of his ministerial life 
before coming to New England is contained in an autobiographical 
r sketch which he sent to the secretary of the S. P. G., dated London, 
- July 13, 1762, only six months before his death :° 


“Soon after my admission into Priest’s Orders, I accepted 
a Chaplainship at Widdaw, a Factory on the Coast of Guinea. 
In my voyage there I fell into the hands of Pirates, who de- 
tained me for some time, and robbed me of the best part of 
my effects. Upon my release, I proceeded to the place of my 
e destination, where I was soon seized with a fever which de- 
. stroys many there. Sir Challoner Ogle, after taking the same 
t Pirates, came to the Factory of Widdaw, & finding me in a 
low state of health, in compassion carried me from thence in 
the Swallow Man of War, as Chaplain to Jamaica, about the 
time of the Duke of Portland’s arrival there; upon whom I 
waited in order to receive his commands to England, where I 
’ then designed to return, but upon his persuasion was prevailed 
upon to remain on the island, & was thereupon appointed his 
Chaplain & Minister of St. Ann’s Parish. In this station I 
continued 3 Years, till my health began to be impaired, upon 
, representing which to the Duke of Portland, after some en- 
treaty, he consented to my return home, & favored me with 
Letters of recommendat" to sev! of his relations in England, 
& to D® Gibson, the Bishop of London, who soon after pre- 
sented me to the living of Leigh, in Essex, with a promise of 
farther favours. Here I lived, with bad health, abot 2 Years, 
when a Presentation to the King’s Chapel in Boston, in New 
England, was offered me. My ill state of health & a desire of 
being serviceable to the Church in a Country where Ministers 
are much wanted, inclined me to accept the Offer, notwithstand- 
ing many fair views of preferment I had at home. Soon after 
my Admission into the King’s Chapel, in Boston, the Bishop of 
London honor? me with the Commissarial power over the 
Churches in New England, which station I continued in till his 
decease, & I flatter myself not without approbation. How faith- 
fully I discharged this trust, the great increase of Churches dur- 
ing my presiding there will testify, to most of which I con- 
tributed no little assistance, both by my labours and benefac- 
tions. Advancing in years, & wearied with my publick & private 
duties in Boston, after a residence of 20 Years there, by the 
‘*Sprague, op. cit., V., 69. 
5W. S. Perry, Historical Collections: Massachusetts, pp. 470-71. 
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favour of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, I re- 
tired to a mission at Hopkinston, where I spent the remainder 
of my time in that country, an Order from Bishop Sherlock and 
a desire of seeing my native country brought me home, where 
I would willingly spend the remainder of my days; but as my 
income at present is very scanty, & my family large, having a 
Wife & 6 Children, I humbly hope my Case may be considered 
as worthy a favorable notice & recompense.” 


On April 22, 1725, Roger Price was presented to the living of 
Leigh in the county of Essex, diocese of London. This he retained 
throughout his life, including his twenty-four years in Massachusetts, 
and died there December 2, 1762. In addition he possessed the livings 
at Durrington and Wiltshire, where he employed curates. 


Rector oF Kinc’s CHAPEL, Boston 


When the Rev. Samuel Myles died about March 1, 1728, after 
having been rector of King’s Chapel for nearly forty years,* Mr. Thomas 
Sandford, the Chapel’s London agent, was deputed to interview the 
bishop of London, Dr. Edmund Gibson, about a successor, but to make 
it clear that the congregation considered the right of presentation to 
belong to them and not to the bishop. There was, however, no diff- 
culty on this score. The bishop told Sandford “that he did not, pretend 
to the right of presentation, but thought it was in the congregation who 
supported the minister; and it was agreed that his lordship should 
recommend some fit person as rector, who should be the person whom 
Mr. Sandford, as the agent of the congregation, should present to his 
lordship for his license.”"* The Rev. Roger Price was accordingly recom- 
mended, presented, and on March 4, 1729, licensed. 

On June 25, 1729, Price was duly inducted as rector of King’s 
Chapel in a typical and colorful English ceremony, which many of the 
congregation, already actuated by a republican spirit, did not like.* The 
new rector was, however, cordially received, and the next month his 
salary was raised from £110 sterling annually to £8 provincial cur- 
rency per week. But Massachusetts currency notoriously depreciated 
in value, and later Price’s salary was raised to £11 per week.® 

®For the early history of King’s Chapel, see Edgar L. Pennington, “Anglican 
Beginnings in Massachusetts,” in HistorIcAL MaGazine, X. (1941), 242-289; and 
“The Reverend Samuel Myles and His Boston Ministry,” ibid., XI (1942), 154- 


178. 
7F. W. P. Greenwood, A History of King’s Chapel in Boston (Boston, 1833), 


88. 
8Ibid., p. 91. 
®In 1729 the Massachusetts pound was worth about one-fourth the pound 
sterling. In 1746 the former was worth only one-sixth of the latter. In 1746 
Price’s salary of £110 sterling entitled him to £660 Old Tenour Massachusetts cur- 
rency, or £12 13s per week in a 52 week year. 
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Dr. Timothy Cutler, rector of the neighboring Christ Church and 
formerly president of Yale College, writing to his English correspondent, 
thus appraises Price :?° 


“His coming has pleased a great many, and composed 
others; and I think his public performances are generally ac- 
ceptable. His temper and parts seem to be good. He has trav- 
elled much, though, I think, read but little; and he has yet but 
too slender a value for the Rituals of the Church. I would yet 
hope that time will rectify and improve him, if he will study, 
and not rigorously press some demands upon his parish, which 
rt more than they have promised, and more than they can per- 
orm.” 


According to a tradition which survived as late as 1795, Price con- 
tinued to “read but little.” In that year Dr. Belknap wrote to Ebenezer 
Hazard: “At present I am obliged to adopt Roger Price’s translation of 
Paul’s advice to Timothy. Instead of ‘Give thyself to reading,’ it should 
be ‘riding.’ Roger was formerly King’s chaplain here, and a great sports- 


” 
. 


However that may be, Price was “an eloquent and persuasive 
preacher. . . . There is an accent of power still” in his earliest printed 
discourse.'?_ Among his family papers was found a letter to Price from 
William Reynolds, dated February 11, 1735, in which he said: 


“Your sermon on Sunday last, whether or no levelled at 
me, has had very good effect on me, so much that without 
Dissimulation I am bound in Duty by discharging my Con- 
science to return you my grateful and hearty thanks for them; 
. . . for you so well illustrated y® great Duty of our preparing 
ourselves for Death, that I really believe there was not a guilty 
Conscience at Church but was forced to tremble, whether with 
or against their inclinations. If I have gotten yours or y® 
Church’s censure I am sorry for it, and hope that what time 
God Almighty pleases to give me further in this life will be 
spent in such manner as to deserve neither . . . .” 


As Foote says, “such evidence of a preacher’s success in moving 
the consciences and hearts of his hearers . . . may well cause us to be- 
lieve that Mr. Price by his power in the pulpit increased the prestige 
of King’s Chapel in a community which has always set a high value on 


10Quoted in Foote, of. cit., I, 392. The letter was dated July 18, 1729. 

11Foote, op. cit., I, 502-503. The discourse was A Funeral Sermon, occasioned 
by the much lamented death of John Jekyll, who died December 20, 1732. The 
sermon was published in 1733. 
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such a gift, and offset in the minds of his own congregation the diffi- 
culties raised by his independent theories and conduct.’*? One im- 
mediate effect of his preaching was that within a month of Price’s arrival 
the vestry initiated measures to increase the seating capacity of the 
church by erecting galleries, which were completed in the autumn of 
1729. 

But Roger Price’s path was far from smooth. For a generation 
the work of King’s Chapel had been too heavy for the rector to carry 
unaided. In 1696, through the efforts of the Rev. Samuel Myles, the 
king’s lectureship was established. The salary of £100 sterling per year 
was paid by the crown, and the appointment of the incumbent rested 
with the bishop of London. Thus the appointee was largely independent 
of both rector and vestry, and each lecturer in turn became a “thorn in 
the flesh” of the rector. 

The Rev. Henry Harris,’* who was lecturer in King’s Chapel when 
Price became rector and who had carried on unseemly controversies 
for years during Myles’ rectorship, did not long survive the new rector’s 
induction. His unpopularity was such that the vestry refused to pay 
anything towards his burial, although they had contributed £200 for 
the funeral of Mr. Myles. 

The successor to Harris was the Rev. Thomas Harward,'* who 
arrived in the late summer of 1730. He was not long in taking an in- 
dependent line, not alone in his relations to Price but to the other 
Anglican clergy as well. 


CONFLICT WITH THE GOVERNOR 


In August, 1730, Jonathan Belcher, recently appointed governor 
of Massachusetts and New Hampshire, arrived in Boston, and his 
coming filled all loyal Anglicans with forebodings. He was a native 
of Massachusetts, wealthy, and a rigid dissenter with a bitter hatred 


12Foote, op. cit., I, 503. 

1I3HENRY HARRIS (died October 6, 1729), was born in the parish of 
Langwm in the county of Monmouth, England. He entered Jesus College, Oxford, 
and graduated B. A., October 24, 1707. Two months later, December 19, he was 
elected fellow of Jesus College, which paid him £40 per year from that date until 
his death. This, plus the £100 as lecturer in King’s Chapel, gave him a yearly 
salary of £140 sterling. He came to Boston in 1709 and held the post for twenty 


ears. 

144THOMAS HARWARD (died April 15, 1736), was a graduate of Uni- 
versity College, Oxford: B. A., November 6, 1721; M. A., July 7, 1724. He 
was educated as a physician before taking holy orders. At the time of his appoint- 
ment to Boston he had a living near Guilford in Surrey. In 1732 he published 
in Boston a medical treatise, Electuarium Novum Alexipharmacum, describing 
the composition of a variety of “troches”; also, in the same year, a sermon, 
The Fulness of the Joy in the Presence of God. 
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of the Church of England. His character is thus appraised by a modern 
biographer 


“His character appears clearly in the large mass of cor- 
respondence left by him. With wealth, literary tastes, and un- 
usual advantages of travel, he yet remained an uncultured man 
of small views. He was sanctimonious yet showered abusive 
epithets on all who differed from him. Aggressive where he 
felt he had the power, no one could fawn lower to secure 
advantages for himself and his family. He was vain and self- 
seeking ....” 


Belcher appointed March 25, 1731, as a fast day. This, until 1752, 
was New Year’s Day, but it was also Lady Day among Anglicans,— 
a festival and not a fast day. On March 20th, the commissary, ac- 
companied by Dr. Cutler and Mr. Harward, protested to the governor 
against the designation of such a day as a fast day, “that it seemed 
to have been done either as a contempt of our Church, or to make 
us Obnoxious to the Dissenters” as “contemning their Authority.” 


“The Governor answer’d it was not appointed with any 
such design. I replied that I did not charge His Excellency 
with any such design, but it had the appearance of it, for it 
was not the first or second time it had been so ordered.” 


The governor retorted that, being a dissenter, he “was almost an 
entire stranger to the Festivals of the Church of England.” Price 
countered : 


“It would be an easy matter, when the design of setting 
apart such a day was on foot, to inquire of some minister of 
the Church whether it did or did not interfere with our 
Solemnities, if they expected we should take any notice of it. 
The Governor said he should not consult the Church about what 
he did in Counsel. I answered, I thought such respect was due 
it, as it was the Established Church of the Kingdom, from 
whence the people here deprived their Privileges and His Ex- 
cellency the Honours be enjoyed.”** 


The governor’s side of the story as he told it in his complaint 
to the bishop of London, July 24, 1731, was that to expect him to con- 


15James Truslow Adams, JONATHAN BELCHER (January 8, 1681/82- 
August 31, 1757) in the Dictionary and American Biography, U1, 143-144. Belcher 
was governor of Massachusetts and New Hampshire, 1730-1741, and in the latter 
year was dismissed from office. He later re-established himself with the British 
government and became governor of New Jersey, 1746-1757. He granted the 
charter to the College of New Jersey (now Princeton) in 1748, and to it bequeathed 
his library of 374 volumes. 

16Quoted by Foote, op. cit., I, 416. 
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sult the commissary in the appointment of such days he considered “a 
great piece of Insolence on the King’s Gov".’’"” 

Price had made an enemy for life, and Belcher used every means 
at his command to discredit Price. He sought to ingratiate himself with 
Cutler and Harward, and to turn them against the commissary. In the 
case of Harward he succeeded. With Cutler he was not so successful. 
He urged the latter to relate the conference in a letter to the bishop of 
London, which, according to Price, Cutler did; “but as it did not give 
full satisfaction he has threaten’d to put him upon his Oath before the 
Counsel, which I have desir’d.” 

In his letter to the bishop of London the governor injured his case 
against Price by telling his lordship how all the Anglican clergy should 
conduct themselves in New England; Cutler and Harward were the 
only ones who satisfied his demands. But no more fast days were 
appointed on festivals. 

The commissary on his part defended his stand with spirit :** 


“My Lord: If the Church of England is worth defend- 
ing, I am certain it cannot be done by prostituting the Doctrine 
or Government of it to an Enemy in power (which the Gover- 
nor is, notwithstanding his fair pretences), which is too much 
attempted, nor by a lukewarmness and indifference in our prin- 
ciples concerning the points in dispute between us, which is with 
them termed Moderation and Charity, by which they mean a 
patient, tame submission to all the hardships they shall lay upon 
us, and an approbation of all their Innovations. If this is to be 
the Standard of our Doctrine, our Church will soon sink into 
a meeting and follow the Multitude; for who in these days 
would bare the oppression of harder taxes, be excluded from all 
posts of Honour or Profit, and be pointed out for all servile 
offices, which is the case of Churchmen in this countrey, if all 
those Sufferings are endured for the sake of trifles only or 
matters of little Importance. We, who are here upon the 
spot, can see by what steps they are raising themselves to 
a power over the Church, and assuming titles of establish- 
ment and Orthodoxy, which by the Laws of England they have 
no right to, and I hope your Lordship will oppose.” 


Harward, now hand in glove with the governor, refused to join in 
the battle to secure relief for Churchmen from taxation for the support 
of the Congregational Church.”® He had, however, a plan of his own 
which he tried to carry out. Under date of July 19, 1731, he wrote the 


19See the section below, “How the Congregational Church Came to Be Estab- 
fished in Massachusetts.” 
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bishop of London a letter, not lacking in marked animus against Price, 
in which he set it forth :?° 


“I declare with great sincerity if the Society will allow me 
an Assistant for the Chapel, I mean my lecture, and some small 
matter to support me in my travels during the summer season 
every year, I will not only spend some considerable time among 
the unhappy Indians, but will likewise go over the several 
Provinces, enquire into the true state of and preach at the 
several churches, even as far as North Carolina, where they 
have no Ministers, though greatly wanted there, and likewise at 
other places, where at present they have no Church, but are 
desirous of hearing some Minister of the Church of England. 
I find I could soon make myself Master of the Indian Language 
enough to do these poor souls good, as to spiritual concerns.” 


If to do all this “during the summer season every year” was chimeri- 
his real ambition was plain enough: 


“If this proposal be agreeable to your Lordship and the 
Honorable Society, I desire I may go in some capacity or other, 
as Commissary General or what your Lordship shall think 
proper, that I may have some respect shown me more than a 
mere itinerant, otherwise I shall not be willing.” 


Although Governor Belcher encouraged Harward in this proposed 
venture and wrote the bishop of London recommending it, nothing came 
of it except more annoyance to Price and the vestry of King’s Chapel. 

The following year, July 9, 1732, the minister, wardens and vestry 
of King’s Chapel sent a formal “Remonstrance and Representation” to 
the governor, protesting against his “Comands on the Rev? Tho. Har- 
ward to Attend you in yo" designed expedition and treaty with the 
Eastern Indians.” Although couched in respectful language, it was a 
forthright document. They called in question “Yo" Excellencys Au- 
thority” so to do, on the ground “that M® Harward’s Duty is Locall, 
and no Power but the Power that apointed Him for that Duty can 
dispence therewith”; they declared that ““M® Harward’s attending you 
in the Expedition,” which would necessitate his neglecting his appointed 
duty, would do serious harm to the Church, and then added bluntly that 
this “probably may be the Secret Views of the Enemies of our Church 
who advise Yo" Excellency in this Affair.” They reminded the gover- 
nor that he, dissenter though he was, had “declared in the strongest 
terms” his “readiness to Serve the Church of England,” and they flat- 
tered themselves that he would “now give Demonstration in recalling 


20Perry, op. cit., pp. 266-269. 
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Orders that inevitably must tend to the hurt thereof.”** In the face 
of this united front the governor meekly yielded. 

The S. P. G. was rightly anxious that both Indians and Negroes 
should be instructed in the Christian faith. The Indians about whom 
Harward was so much concerned were Mohawks, and were not in Price’s 
jurisdiction. What were his views as to ministering among the Indians, 
the record does not say. But seven years later, March 2, 1739, he com- 
municated to the secretary of the Venerable Society his opinion as to 
the instruction of the Negroes :*? 


“The pious design of instructing the Negroes, which you 
mentioned, I believe will meet with so many obstructions as is 
much to be feared will render it abortive. The two grand im- 
pediments that occur to my mind, is the want of ministers prop- 
erly qualified for this undertaking by an uncommon share of 
humility and Zeal for the glory of God, and the low ebb of 
Christianity at this day throughout the world, and in the country 
especially, too slight a regard to the use of Baptism, which, 
among the dissenters, is frequently omitted upon very trifling 
motives. There is better care taken in the Church [of England] 
to baptize their own children, but baptizing of Negroes is too 
much neglected even there.” 


How THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH CAME TO BE ESTABLISHED IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 


In 1684 the original charter of the Massachusetts Bay Company was 
annulled, and for seven years it was a royal colony without any charter. 
In 1691 a new charter was granted by King William and Queen Mary. 
This provided that there should be liberty of conscience in the worship 
of God to all Christians, except papists. It also provided that all laws 
passed by the General Court, the name applied to the provincial legis- 
lature, should be subject to veto by the crown; but if the crown did not 
veto any such law within three years of its passage by the General Court, 
it could not be repealed by the king without the concurrence of the 
General Court. 

In 1692 the provincial legislature passed “An Act for the Settle- 
ment and Support of Ministers and Schoolmasters,” which was ampli- 
fied by succeeding acts, which latter assessed all inhabitants of any town 
(except Boston, where King’s Chapel was, and where all ministers, Con- 
gregationalist or otherwise, were supported by voluntary contributions) 
for the cost of erecting a meeting house and for the support of a minis- 
ter, when a majority in town meeting had so voted; and penalties were 


*1Foote, op. cit., L., 412-413. 
22Perry, op. cit., p. 326. 
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imposed upon selectment or assessors for failure to comply. The king 
did not veto these acts within the three-year time limit. 

As Anglicans increased in numbers throughout Massachusetts, re- 
peated instances occurred of laymen refusing to pay the tax for the sup- 
port of the Congregational Church, and of going to jail for conscience 
sake. 

In 1725 the Anglican clergy, led by Dr. Cutler, petitioned the 
“King’s Most Excellent Majesty in Council” to grant relief to mem- 
bers of the Church of England by repealing the laws which virtually 
established the Congregational Church. The attorney-general and the 
solicitor-general in England were ordered to consider the legality of these 
acts of the Massachusetts legislature, but they never got around to ren- 
dering an opinion until seven years later—in 1732. 

During the interval the Massachusetts assembly in 1727 modified 
the former acts by exempting Anglicans from supporting the Congre- 
gational Church if they lived within five miles of an Episcopal church. 
Those Anglicans, however, who lived more than five miles away, were 
still subject to taxation for the support of the Congregational Church and 
liable to imprisonment if they refused. Moreover, if they travelled more 
than five miles on the Lord’s Day to attend an Anglican church, they 
were subject to fine or imprisonment. 

About the middle of 1731, Cutler in behalf of himself and of the 
other Anglican clergy, addressed a second petition to England, setting 
forth that this last act, “by limiting the exemption to five Miles, is very 
far from removing the grievance complained of.” They prayed the 
king to annul or repeal, as contrary to the charter, all the laws which 
taxed “‘the members of the Church of England, or of any other per- 
swasion, to the support and maintenance of the Ministers of what they 
have taken upon themselves to establish as the Provincial Church.” 

Price now showed his leadership. A decision of the final authority 
not having been forthcoming, he, as “Commissary of y® Episcopal 
Churches in New England,” addressed a memorial, dated December 1, 
1731, to the governor and general assembly of Massachusetts. Governor 
Belcher had given him an opening by recommending to the legislature 
that the Quakers should be exempted from taxation for the support of 
ministers. The commissary tendered “to the Compassion of this Hon®!e 
Assembly the case of the Church of England within this Province,” and 
recited the grievances above outlined. He continued: 


“Your Memorialist, therefore, in duty bound to his Publick 
Character, thinks himself Obliged to lay these Grievances be- 
fore this Great and General Court, as inconsistent with that 
Liberty in the Exercise of Religion to which, by the Laws of 
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England and Charter of this Province, we think Ourselves In- 
titled ; humbly apprehending the Good Characters bestowed by 
his Excellency on the Quakers do, in as eminent a manner, 
belong to the members of the Church of England,—namely, that 
they are good Protestants, a vertuous and inoffensive People, 
and good members of the Commonwealth, as well attached to 
His Majesty and his Royal House as any of the best of his 
Subjects, and consequently merit the Same Notice and Relief. 
All of which is humbly submitted to the great Wisdom and 
Goodness of the Great and General Court.” 


The united vestries of King’s Chapel and Christ Church, Boston, 
gave Price their zealous backing, and when the legislature indicated that 
no relief would be granted to Anglicans, they determined to memorialize 
the bishop of London, to petition the king, and in the meantime to raise 
money and to secure the best obtainable legal counsel to defend any 
churchmen who might be prosecuted for the non-payment of church 
rates or for traveling to worship beyond the legal Lord’s Day limit. 

Eight months later, August 16, 1732, Attorney-General Sir Philip 
Yorke and Solicitor-General Charles Talbot finally rendered the opinion 
for which Massachusetts churchmen had been waiting seven years. It 
was addressed to the Commissioners for Trade and Plantations.** Hav- 
ing been so long in preparation, one would expect it to be very thorough, 
and it was. Its summary of the petitions and its review of the laws in 
question, leave little to be desired. The pith of their conclusions was: 
(1) That the original acts for the support of the Congregational Church 
and its ministers had received royal confirmation, and, therefore, could 
not be repealed; (2) that the objection to the act of 1727 was “a pru- 
dential, and not a legal objection . . . and the same being made to 
have a continuance only for five years, expires the present year.” 

This opinion was a body blow to those who had sought the com- 
plete disestablishment of the Congregational Church. Defeated on this 
point, they determined nevertheless to carry to the final court of ap- 
peal in England that portion of their case which was personified in one 
of Dr. Cutler’s parishioners, Matthew Ellis, of Medford, who had been 
imprisoned for not paying his ministerial tax, had sued the constable, 
Richard Sprague, and had lost in all the Massachusetts courts. The 
king in council, however, granted an appeal, and the Medford constable 
was cited to appear before a committee of the privy council to answer 
for Ellis’ imprisonment. 

The Massachusetts legislature was now thoroughly alarmed. Be- 


23Perry, op. cit., pp. 272-273. 
24For the opinion in full, see Perry, op. cit., pp. 274-288. 
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fore the close of 1735, and before the Ellis case could be heard in Eng- 
land, the earlier act of exemption was extended 


“to all persons as profess themselves to be of the Church of 
England . . . that live in the bounds of any town, parish, or 
precinct throughout the Province,” and they were “excused 
from paying taxes for the building meeting-houses for the use 
of the established [Congregational] church within this govern- 
ment.” 


This did not exempt Anglicans from paying the ministerial tax ; but when 
they paid it, the money so received was to be paid over by the town 
treasurer to the minister of the Episcopal Church which they attended. 
The act originally had a five year limit, but under Governor Shirley it 
was made perpetual. 

This settlement was, all things considered, something of a victory 
for the Anglicans who were still very much of a minority; and Roger 
Price deserves a fair share of the credit for his leadership in the struggle. 
But he was far from complacent about it. He later wrote the secretary of 
eS. FG. 


“We esteem the remedy little more advantageous than the 
evil, as it obliges us to hold our privileges by the consent of the 
Legislature here, whereby we acknowledge an Ecclesiastical 
power in them over the [Anglican] Church.” 


The Congregational Church remained the established church of 
Massachusetts for another hundred years. In 1833 the last laws for the 
support of public worship in Massachusetts were repealed, and that com- 
monwealth joined the rest of the United States in the separation of 
church and state. 


RESIGNATION, RECONSIDERATION AND MARRIAGE 


Roger Price was an Englishman, and for the first six years of his 
rectorship of King’s Chapel he was a bachelor. By 1734 he had ap- 
parently become wearied of the contention both within and without the 
parish. We have already seen the character of his battles with the 
governor and the provincial government for the just rights of the Church 
of England. The unceasing hostility of the king’s lecturer has been in- 
dicated. In his conflicts with the governor and the legislature he had 
had the whole-hearted backing of his vestry. But all was not “sweet- 
ness and light” in the management of the internal affairs of the parish. 


25Perry, Ob. cit., 381. 
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The vestry in a typical spirit of parochialism, resented the time he 
gave to his commissarial duties, objected to his absence from the parish, 
and at one time withheld his salary for going on a journey without their 
consent. 

Price, on his part, with an English vicar’s background, probably 
assumed as the rector’s prerogatives what often were not legally such 
in King’s Chapel. His predecessor, Mr. Myles, had appointed one 
warden, and the congregation or the vestry had elected the other. It 
is a custom, and a good one, widely prevalent in England, and one 
provided in certain of the colonial charters under which some American 
parishes still operate. But it was not in the charter of King’s Chapel, 
and Price’s exercise of the prerogative was challenged. 

The rector finally decided to resign and return to England. On 
May 4, 1734, he did resign and set sail for the homeland. “Man pro- 
poses, but God disposes.” Contrary winds detained the ship over Sun- 
day, Price returned to Boston and attended Trinity Church, where he 
saw the exceedingly beautiful Miss Elizabeth Bull for the first time.*° 
He suddenly realized that he did not want to go to England just then, 
and he did not want to cease being rector of King’s Chapel. He, there- 
fore, asked to be allowed to withdraw his resignation. 

Price, whatever his faults, must have been a man of parts, for the 
vestry to have been willing to take him back, which they agreed to do; 
but like keen Yankee traders, they took advantage of their opportunity 
to settle certain disputes between them and to exact his surrender of 
certain pretensions, to-wit: 


“1. To have no pretensions to y® Perquisites of y° Monys 
for burying under y® Church. 

2. To have no pretensions in Chuseing a Church Warden. 

3. To have no pretensions to the Church Stock [treasury]. 

4. To have no pretensions to y® Church Library, Only the 
use of them. 

5. To preach on Sunday Afternoons, when it can be done. 

6. To make due Entrys of y® Church Marriages, Christen- 
ings, and burials in the book provided for that purpose.” 


The above were agreed to at the vestry meeting held at Tanke 
Vardy’s tavern on Saturday, May 25th, 1734. The next day, Sunday, 
they were read in church to Price and the congregation, “and no Ob- 
jections made, then the Congregation Voted, That the Rev4 M™ Roger 
Price be Rector and Minister of the Church call’d King’s Chappell, as 
before.” 

*6This was the tradition in the Price family, but it is quite unlikely that he 


saw her on that date in Trinity Church, for he had laid the cornerstone less than 
a month before. 
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Roger Price paid, we assume, assiduous court to Miss Bull during 
the ensuing year, for on April 14, 1735, they were joined in the bonds 
of holy matrimony by Dr. Cutler in Christ Church, Boston. The groom 
was then thirty-eight years old, the bride but eighteen.” 

On April 15, 1736, one year after the commissary’s marriage, the 
Rev. Thomas Harward, the king’s lecturer, died; and Price sought to 
resolve the contention between the rectors and lecturers, which had been 
going on for twenty-five years and which was not only always possible 
but probable because of the lecturer’s almost complete independence 
of the rector. He proposed to have that office transformed into a curacy. 
He used his influence with the bishop of London to accomplish it, but 
the Chapel vestry heatedly opposed the plan. Bishop Gibson in effect 
sided with the vestry, and appointed as Harward’s successor, effective 
April 15, 1737, the Rev. Addington Davenport,** a native Bostonian, 


27Children of Roger Price and Elizabeth Bull (d. August 5, 1780, aged 63) : 

1. Elizabeth (April 3, 1737-July 3, 1826, in Boston). 

2. William (April 14, 1739-December 7, 1802). Became a major in the 
British army and served with distinction. Died in Hopkinton, Massachusetts. 

. 3. Henry Yelverton (February 26, 1740-August 14, 1780). Died in London. 

. John, died in infancy in Hopkinton. 

. Mary, died in infancy in Hopkinton. 

. Mary Ann (1745-1763). Died of smallpox in England. 

. John 

. James Twins, born early in 1747. James died September 22, 1747, aged 
8 months; John died when four years old. 

9. Thomas (1749-January 9, 1770). Drowned while skating on the Serpentine 
river, Hyde Park, London. 

10. Andrew (1752- .... died in infancy in Boston). 

11. Andrew (1753-1851). The only child born in England. He was educated 
at Oxford and was a fellow of Magdalen College for some years. Took holy 
orders in the Church of England, and first served the parish at Bromley. For 
most of his life he was vicar of the parish of Britwell, Salome, near Tetsworth, 
Oxfordshire, where he died. He was the last of the name belonging to Roger 
Price’s branch of the family. 

*SADDINGTON DAVENPORT (May 16, 1701-September 8, 1746), was 
the son of Addington Davenport, prominent provincial officeholder, and Elizabeth 
Wainwright. He was reared in Brattle Street Congregational Church, Boston, and 
graduated at Harvard, B. A., 1719. He received an M. A. from Oxford, March 12, 
1732. For some years he practiced law. 

He married (1) December 23, 1729, Jane Hirst, daughter of a Boston mer- 
chant. Following her death he married (2) May 9, 1738, Ann Faneuil, who died 
November 15, 1744—two years before her husband. Three children survived him: 
Jane, Elizabeth and Addington, to whom he left a very comfortable estate. 

Having turned his thoughts towards the ministry, his studies led him to 
conform to the Church of England in November, 1730. Dr. Charles Chauncy, 


eminent Congregational minister, who married Davenport’s first wife’s sister, wrote 
that Davenport 


“Went over for Orders upon this pretence,—that it was a certain fact 
that Episcopacy, in the appropriated sense, was the form of government 
in the Church from the time of the Apostles, and down along through 
all successive ages.” 
_ The thirty-one year old candidate left for England in 1732, was ordained, ap- 
pointed S. P. G. missionary at Scituate at £60 per year, and began his work there 
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and at the time of his appointment, the S. P. G. missionary at Scituate, 
Massachusetts. 

Price and Davenport appear to have gotten along together more 
amicably than any preceding rector and lecturer. Davenport’s tenure 
of the office was short. After three years he became the first rector of 
Trinity Church, Boston. 


THE FOUNDING OF TRINITY CHURCH, BOSTON 


The Anglican Church in Boston was growing. Christ Church in 
North Boston (hence the popular name, “Old North Church”) had been 
organized in 1723; galleries had been added to King’s Chapel in 1729; 
but “by reason that the Chapel is full, and no pews to be bought by new- 
comers,” a third church was needed. 

On April 6, 1730, a subscription was begun, and one week later 
Leonard Vassall conveyed the land at the corner of Summer Street and 
Bishop’s Alley to certain trustees for £514 7s. 2d., provided an Anglican 
church should be erected within five years and five months. 

On April 15, 1734, Commisary Price laid the cornerstone of what 
was to be a very plain wooden building, 60 feet wide by 90 feet long, 
without any spire. One hundred and forty-three years later Phillips 
Brooks said of it: 


“Its exterior is almost exactly what one sees in multitudes of 
Pennsylvania Quaker Meeting-Houses.” 


Within, the roof was a great “arch resting on Corinthian pillars, with 
handsomely carved and gilded capitals. In the chancel were some paint- 
ings, considered very beautiful in their day.” 

On August 15, 1735, Mr. Harward read prayers and Commissary 
Price preached the first sermon in Trinity Church from the text, 
Hebrews x. 23*° before a large number of people, including Governor 
Belcher. 


under very discouraging conditions in 1733. [See Davenport's letter to the secre- 
tary of the S. P. G., November 10, 1735, in Perry, Historical Collections: Massa- 
chusetts, pp. 308-310.] Lecturer, King’s Chapel, Boston, 1737-1740. First rector 
of Trinity Church, Boston, 1740-1746. In 1744 his health broke and he sought 
to regain it in England, but died there at the age of 45. 

In 1877 Phillips Brooks said of Davenport : 


“Of our first rector we do not get a very clear impression: all that 
we hear of him impresses us with good sound sense. He evidently knew 
how to be firm and yet conciliatory. . . . There are on record some con- 
ditions which he made when he accepted the rectorship, which show his 
Pie and judiciousness. In all that he did he evidently intended work 

well ?].” 


_ Hebrews x.23: “Let us hold fast the profession of our faith without waver- 
ing; for he is faithful that promised.” 
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The new parish was to be Anglican in worship and discipline, 
but its form of government was intended to be Congregational. It was 
“owned” by the proprietors of pews.*® The proprietors alone were to 
choose the rector and any assistant ministers, and to decide important 
matters of church administration ; the rector was not to preside at vestry 
meetings, and to this day does not do so; the rector was not even a 
member of the vestry, and, as originally intended, was not to be present 
at vestry meetings. It was the “hired man” theory of the rectorship, 
with a vengeance. As we shall see, the theory did not work out accord- 
ing to the original plans of the proprietors. 

In the year of the first services, 1735, the Rev. Arthur Browne, 
then thirty-six years old, was called as rector. He was at that time 
the S. P. G. missionary at King’s Chapel, Providence, Rhode Island. He 
declined the call, but the next year accepted one to St. John’s Church, 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, where he remained until his death in 
1773. 

For four years Price and the king’s lecturers, Harward and Daven- 
port, officiated alternately. Finally, in 1739, the commissary became 
convinced that the clergy were being imposed upon, and demanded that 
they be paid the £6 (Massachusetts currency) per week promised them 
by the vestry’s committee. The Trinity vestry denied that any such 
sum had been promised, pleaded poverty, claimed that £4 per week was 
all they could pay, and intreated the commissary with Davenport to ‘“‘con- 
tinue to perform Divine service in said Church untill they do provide 
themselves with a minister, w°? they will do with the Uttmost Ex- 
pedition.” Both Price and Davenport consented to continue their minis- 
trations as before for the time being. 

The vestry thereupon made overtures to Davenport to become their 
rector. He agreed to accept their call on certain conditions: (1) That 
his salary should be £100 sterling per year; (2) that the consent 
of the rector should be required in the choice of the parish clerk or any 
assistant minister, or in any alterations in the altar or pulpit; (3) and 
that the rector should be present, if in town, at meetings of the vestry. 
The vestry accepted the conditions, but another year elapsed before they 
could meet the salary requirement. 

In the meantime they sought a subsidy from the S. P. G. towards 
the rector’s salary in the sum of £30 sterling per year. This request 
Price opposed on the grounds that “neither their behaviour to the clergy 
nor their own inability entitles them to any favours from that Hon?!le 

8°When Trinity Church was finished, “more than a third of its pews were 


taken up by the Gentlemen & Merchts who were bred Dissenters.” (Perry, op. cit., 
pp. 424-425.) 
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Board.”*? Price was undoubtedly right in this judgment, and the Vener- 
able Society never made any grant, but .it did not endear him to the 
proprietors of Trinity Church. Some of the latter were still pew-holders 
in King’s Chapel, and were making trouble through their right to vote 
in both places. The commissary’s salary was not being paid in full. For 
about five months of 1739, following a controversy with Trinity’s vestry 
about services, he refused to officiate in Trinity Church. This was 
finally patched up by the vestry agreeing to pay Price and Daven- 
port £3 each per week from November until May, 1740. 

On May 8, 1740, the Rev. Addington Davenport became rector of 
Trinity Church, and Price’s official connection with the parish ceased.*? 


THE REVEREND GEORGE WHITEFIELD IN BOSTON 


George Whitefield** (December 16, 1714 0. s.-September 20, 1770), 
who was ordered deacon June 20, 1736, and priest, January 14, 1739, by 
Dr. Martin Benson, bishop of Gloucester, was the most influential single 
individual, religiously speaking, in the American colonies. He made 
seven visits to America.** His second and third visits cover what is 
known as “the Great Awakening.” 

Following an initial experience in Philadelphia, where he preached 
from the pulpit of Christ Church, a privilege later withdrawn, his fellow 
Anglican clergy refused their pulpits to him and closed their ranks 
against him. The fundamental reason for this stand of the Anglican 
clergy is not commonly understood. It was not only because he berated 
them as unconverted men, used and encouraged unseemly methods of 
religious excitement, and associated intimately with the ministers of the 
Presbyterian and Congregational Churches. Many of the leaders of the 
latter Churches opposed him just as vigorously as the Anglican clergy ; 
and for a time the Presbyterian Church was rent in twain by White- 
field’s followers. Whitefield, and the Wesleys as well, raised a funda- 
mental issue which, if accepted by the Anglican clergy, would have denied 
the ethos of the Anglican Communion. This fundamental issue has 
been well stated by a Presbyterian historian :** 

81Price to the Secretary, July 9, 1739, in Perry, op. cit., pp. 331-332. 

82For this parish’s history, see J. R. Brackett and Others, Trinity Church in 
the City of Boston, Massachusetts (Boston, 1933). Its treatment of the beginnings 
of the parish is quite unsatisfactory and wanting in information readily available. 


-_ - or a good biographical sketch, see Dictionary of American Biography, XX., 

84His seven visits were: (1) In 1738, to Georgia only; (2) August, 1739, 
to March, 1741; (3) August, 1744, to June, 1748; (4) September, 1751, visiting 
Georgia and South Carolina only; (5) March, 1754, to May, 1755; (6) June, 1763, 
to July, 1765; (7) September, 1769, to September, 1770, dying in Newburyport, 
Massachusetts, where he was buried. 

_8®Robert Ellis Thompson, A History of the Presbyterian Churches in the 
United States (New York, 1895), pp. 37-38. 
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“The real faults of the Awakening lay deeper than these 
superficial matters. One of them is indicated by the very name 
Methodism, by which the movement has been so generally 
known. It set out with the assumption that there is one method 
of grace, by which all God’s true people are made alive unto 
him through his Son; and it exacted of all much the same evi- 
dences of this uniform Christian experience. Instantaneous, 
conscious conversion, preceded by an overwhelming sense of 
personal guilt, and followed by a joyful assurance of acceptance 
with God, was the only ordo salutis it recognized. Religion 
must thus come into the man like ‘a bolt from the blue,’ and with 
no conceivable relation to the past providences of his life, the 
human relationships in which he had been placed by God, and 
the Christian nurture in divine things he had received from his 
childhood. Mankind were classified broadly into those who 
knew they were converted and those who were not. The 
‘judgment of charity’ of the Reformed churches was displaced 
by the Anabaptist demand for a church-membership giving 
‘credible evidence’ of regeneration; and the Christian nurture 
of the family, along with the catechetical instruction of the young 
by their pastors, came to be regarded as relatively unimportant.” 


Commissary Price, when he learned that Whitefield was coming 
to New England, was understandably anxious, and on May 9, 1740, 
wrote the bishop of London :** 


My Lord, 
d M’ Whitefield, who is the occasion of much debate and en- 
quiry among us, is expected here the next fall. I should be glad 


~ receive your Lordship’s directions for my behaviour towards 
im.” 


Whitefield arrived in Boston on Thursday, September 18, 1740. 
Whatever the bishop of London’s instructions, if any, may have been, 
Price, without compromising his principles, conducted himself as a Chris- 
tian gentleman, according to Whitefield’s own diary: 


“Friday, Sept. 19 (1740)—At eleven I went to public 
worship at the Church of England, and afterwards went home 
with the commissary. He treated me very courteously; and it 
being the day whereon the clergy of the Established Church met, 
I had an opportunity of conversing with five of them. In the 
afternoon I preached to about 4,000 in Dr. Colman’s meeting- 
house, and afterwards exhorted and prayed with many who 
came to my lodgings.” 


86Perry, op. cit., p. 340. 
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Dr. Cutler’s account is more detailed :*7 


“By Thursday night following he came to this Town, wel- 
comed by all cur Teachers [Congregationalist ministers]. The 
next Morning the Secretary of the Province, a Dissenter, waited 
on him to conduct him to the Rev? the Commissary’s; but un- 
derstanding he was not at home, he found him at 11 O'Clock, at 
Prayers in his Church, where were present 5 more clergymen 
of us. After Prayers he saluted us all, whom with him the Com- 
missary invited to his House, where we had not been long before 
he entered on Invectives against the Corruptions and Errors 
of the Church, but was more temperate in the use of that Talent 
than he commonly is; and we lightly traversed over all these 
subjects: A Call to the Ministry; Regeneration; the Indwelling 
of the Spirit; Justification; Perseverance ; and in every one he 
contradicted himself, the Church, and whatever Your Lordship 
has delivered on these Heads. He made no Motion for our 
Pulpits, nor did we offer them; and after a very civil Inter- 
course on all sides, Dinner being at hand, he took his leave of 
us, excusing himself from the Commissary’s Invitation by one 
prior to it. Nor did he ever visit our Persons or our Churches 
more, tho’ he was in Town 3 Sundays, where we had two suc- 
cessive Sacraments, and he was twice an hearer in Dissenting 
Congregations . . . .” 


According to Cutler, Whitefield preached that evening from the 
pulpit of Dr. Benjamin Colman’s Brattle Street Congregational Church, 
“commending the Faith and Purity of this Country, the Design and 
Lives of our Forefathers who settled it, and this was a topic he never 
forgot upon all Public Occasions. He also reproached the Church uni- 
versally for her Corruptions in the Faith and Deviation from her Articles : 
faulted the scholars at Cambridge [Harvard] for reading the most cele- 
brated Writers of our Church,” and proceeded to recommend to the 
Harvard professors (most of whom were hostile to him) a list of books 
more suitable for their spiritual welfare. 


“He preach’d in this Town and many of the Towns ad- 
jacent, in Conventicles, Commons, and open Places, where he 
was always thronged, and seldom by less than Thousands 2, 5, 
8, and at his Farewell, by not less than 20,000. Before his de- 
parture he made one excursion of 60 miles, Preaching all the 
way going and coming. He always minded us of the Orphan 
House at Georgia, and obtain’d a Collection in one Piace and 
another of above £300 this Currency . . . .” 


_ 87Cutler to the bishop of London, December 5, 1740, in Perry, op. cit., pp. 345- 
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The immediate effect, Dr. Cutler reported, was that “while he was 
here, the face of things was quite altered; little Business went forward, 
People were always flocking to him, and he was the subject of all our 
Talk, and to speak against him was neither credible nor scarce safe.” 


“The Variance he has caused remain in too great a degree. 
I tho’t it my Duty, as mildly as I could, to bear witness against 
his opinion and Practices, and had no thanks from many with- 
in and without the Church, tho’ I hope the Ferment is somewhat 
allay’d. Indeed the bitterest Zeal about him is among the Dis- 
senting Laity, who are for him by a vast majority. The Ruling 
part of the Clergy are for him almost everywhere, but the Major 
Part only in this Town. Throughout the Province, they say 
3/4ths are against him... . 

“It is to be feared, my Lord, that Antinomian Principle 
will be greatly reviv’d, and spread by M* Whitefield’s Means. 
His Journals, Sermons and Pamphlets are reprinted and eagerly 
bought here, and our Pulpits and Presses are never free from 
such Doctrines . . . .” 


Dr. Cutler’s forebodings were borne out by events. On January 
29, 1741/42, Commissary Price wrote the secretary of the S. P. G.:* 


rs “Our whole attention is now taken up with the strange 
*h, effects produced by the new Doctrines lately revived by M* 
nd Whitefield in these parts and industriously propagated by his 
er followers since, by whose labours they are become almost uni- 


versal; this madness prevails chiefly in the Country Towns 
tho’ there are many appearances of it in Boston, and no pains 


we wanting to excite it. The Church of England has escaped 
- beyond our expectation, but we are not without our fear and 
1e danger.” 


Two weeks earlier, January 14, 1741/42, Cutler wrote to the 
same effect, but in greater detail to the bishop of London :*° 


“Enthusiasm has swell’d to much higher degrees of mad- — 
ness ; and nothing is too bad wherewith to stigmatize those who 
disapprove of it so that should the Friends of it encrease much 
more, their Bitterness, Fury & Rage might well make us 
tremble. They assemble People in Towns and frequently enter 
Meeting Houses without the knowledge or Liking of the Proper 
Teachers, who commonly think it safest for them to stifle their 
Resentments. Those who could not act that Prudence have 
many of them had Parties made among them to their great 
Vexation, and some Laymen or other have started up, and 


88Perry, op. cit., p. 352. 
bid., pp. 350-352. 
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Strengthened the Schism in the Exercise of their Gifts of Pray- 
ing and Preaching, and indeed the Times are fruitful of many 
such Ruling Elders, Deacons, and other illiterate Mechanics, 
who neglect or lay aside their callings for this Purpose, and 
are much admired and followed by the People. . . . 

“Here Children and Servants stroll, withdrawing them- 
selves from Family care and Subjection; and Day Labourers 
spend much of their Time, expecting notwithstanding full 
Wages. In some Places (this Town not excepted), Lectures, 
especially Evening ones, are attended with hideous Yellings, and 
shameful Revels, continuing till Midnight, and till Break of Day, 
and much Wickedness is justly feared to be the Consequence 
of Them. 

“Connecticut is a most lamentable Scene of Disorder.” 


So far as the Church of England was concerned, the rector of 
Christ Church was able to end his letter on a more optimistic note: 
“My Church is within a Cluster of these deluded People, whereby some 
are Lost, and others hurt; but I don’t see my Congregation the less for 
it and do believe that my Congregation with others of the Church, will 
be gainers in the long Run; if Infidelity find not advantage to detach 
great Numbers to it.” 

When the inevitable reaction set in, the Episcopal Church bene- 
fitted by an increase in numbers from among those who sought a church 
home freed from such excesses. This is reflected in one of Cutler’s let- 
ters five years later, December 26, 1746.*° He reported that the day 
before, Christmas, “a day of extreme cold,” he had had “a very crowded 
congregation,” 


“the Dissenters attending in great numbers, who generally 
think the better of our Church under M? Whitefield’s Invectives 
against it, and many of them take it as a Refuge from those cor- 
rupt principles and those disorders he has spread among them.” 


This same experience was reported generally throughout New Eng- 
land by the missionaries in their letters to the S. P. G. 


Price’s SERMON ON WHITEFIELD 


Among Roger Price’s papers was found a sermon in his own hand- 
writing, which was preached apparently some time during the Great 
Awakening, and in which he handles Whitefield ‘without gloves.”* 
Foote quotes a considerable portion of it as deserving “to be put on 
record as the most careful utterance of the English clergy here in re- 


40Perry, op. cit., p. 404. 
#1Foote, op. cit., I., 510-514. 
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Yation to this question.” The sermon is skillful in its strategy and 
devastating in its tactics, and must have been warmly received by the 
generality of Anglicans. He admits what Whitefield’s admirers said about 
him, but proceeds to expound those admissions in a manner far from 
complimentary to Whitefield. 

“T do readily assent to the just observation of two eminent Men 
upon this subject . . . that he is the Wonder of the age”’: 


“For what can be more surprising than that a Young Per- 
son just stept into the World, with little learning and less ex- 
perience, with principles inconsistent and contradictory, in op- 
position to Scripture and reason, should so successfully prose- 
cute a Chimerical projection founded without Judgment or a 
Moral probability of success, only by the prevalency of sound 
and Confidence, that a base prostitution of Religion and fulsom 
addresses to the foibles of every Sect should so engage the 
affections and approbation of the Multitude as to make them 
blind to the Breach of all the rules of order and decency, of all 
Divine and Humane Obligations . . . .” 


Whitefield’s admirers asserted that “no Man more employs the Pens 
and fills up the Conversation of People than he does at this day.” 


“This I will not deny, but what is the Substance and Mat- 
ter of their Writings and discourses? As to the Writings on 
his side, what are they but mean, nausious flatteries, and almost 
adorations of their beloved Idol [Whitefield], or false and scan- 
dalous abuses of their adversaries, or antiquated and perplex’d 
defences of errors which have been long since answer’d and 
confuted? As to the Writings occasion’d on the other side in 
Vindication of the Characters of pious and eminent Men in the 
Church, which have been basely attack’d and vilified by this 
Mighty Champion and his adherents, and in defence of the great 
truths of Christianity which have been perverted to wicked uses 
and wrested to the maintaining abominable Opinions,—these 
are thrown by, unregarded, unanswer’d, as the works of Car- 
nal, unregenerate Men.” 


Concerning the “conversation” (i. e., conduct) which Whitefield’s 
preaching was claimed to have given life to, Price asks, 


“Is it profitable and edifying; does it promote true Chris- 
tian knowledge and increase Charity; do Men begin to search 
deeper into the sublime truths of Christianity, and reform their 
Manners? So far from it that they are only the deeper and 
firmer rooted in their old errours and sinful habits. He that 
was dishonest is dishonest still; he that was before unfriendly 
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and uncharitable is now unbridled and unbounded in lying and 
defamation... .” 


Another opinion of Whitefield’s followers “which,” says Price, 
“with some alteration I readily joyn in,” was that “none was more ad- 
mired and applauded, by some contemned and reproached by others, 
the common lot of every remarkable Heretick and Sysmatick the world 
has ever had to show.” 


“Here again, let me ask by whom has this man been ap- 
plauded and by whom condemned? Is it not the weak and igno- 
rant Vulgar that make up the much greater of his admirers? or 
the Softer sex, and these we know are sooner worked upon by 
passion and Surprise than by reason and Judgment. Is it not the 
Heretick and Sysmatick whom he artfully sooths and confirms 
in their errours and follies? 

“To the Quaker he becomes a Quaker; to the Anabaptist 
an Anabaptist ; to the Presbeterian and Independent, a Presbe- 
terian and Independent,—not that he may bring them into one 
fold under one Government, and unite them in one Communion 
with the bands of love, which would be a stronger demonstration 
of the power and guidance of the Holy Spirit within him than 
Preaching with the eloquence of an Angel, and contribute more 
to revive the dying spirit of Christianity and restore the Church 
to her Primitive Glory and Power. than exorcising Rivers of 
Tears from the eyes or loads of money from the Pockets of 
the People, while they are encouraged to persevere in their un- 
reasonable Separation from the Established Church of England, 
to contemn all lawful Ecclesiastical government and authority, 
and fondly taught to expect no other proof of their acceptance 
with God than a fit of Madness and Enthusiasm. These are his 
admirers and these his methods of persuasion . . . .” 


Price declared that the design of his discourse was not levelled 
“against the Person, but his erroneous Doctrines, and to prevent, as far 
as I am able, the fatal Consequence of imbibing principles that are sub- 
versive of the very essence of Christianity, which are the more dan- 
gerous when enforced and recommended by an esteem of the person that 
delivers them.” He was quite ready to own that Whitefield “is very in- 
dustrious and diligent about the work he is engaged in, and that he has 
encompassed sea and land to make proselytes . . . .” But— 


“What dismal effects have we heard of and seen from this 
gentleman’s labours!—discord and division in Societies and 
Families ; maddness and Spiritual Pride, dispair, Idleness, lying, 
slander, and defamation.” 
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The commissary next turned his attention to Whitefield’s Calvinistic 
doctrines : 


“But what fruit can be expected from the frigid, uncom- 
fortable doctrine of the absolute and unconditional decrees of 
God concerning Election and reprobation? What but presump- 
tion on one side and dispair on the other? Farewell to all 
the motives te Repentance, Obedience, and a New Life, when 
Men are no better than mere Machines, actuated and compell’d 
by an irresistable impulse! Farewell all reverent and Worthy 
conceptions of the Divine Mercy and Justice, when much the 
greatest part of Mankind are forc’d into the World to fall the 
Innocent and Wretched Victims to Almighty Wrath and Ven- 
geance! And, indeed, farewell Christianity! for it is much 
easier to believe there is no God, no Saviour, no future state, 
than to believe a doctrine so inconsistent with the Divine attri- 
butes, so contradictory to the Whole scope of the Gospel, and 
so repugnant to the general sence and apprehension of Man- 
kind. What encouragement is there given to Licentiousness and 
Immorality by his inconsistent and false explanation of the doc- 
trine of Faith and good Works in contradiction to one grand 
design of our Saviour’s Mission, Zealous of good Works; but 
the importance and necessity of a holy life, and the care and 
anxiety which all Christians should have to preserve a Con- 
science void of offence towards God and Man is greatly lessen’d 
and abated by his puzeling and unnatural distinctions, in favor 
of his beloved principle—our Justification by faith only.” 


Whitefield was a duly ordained Anglican priest and his lawness- 
ness was a sore point among the Anglican clergy. Price attacked him 
severely on this score: 


“How can he who hath solemnly vowed to observe the rule 
and Cannons of the Church of England at his Ordination, which 
I presume he had considered before he entered into that sacred 
engagement, reconcile his irregular preaching in Conventicles, 
and disuse of the Public prayers of the Church, which are en- 
joined in those Cannons to that known command of our 
Saviour,—thou shalt not forsware thyself, but perform unto the 
Lord thy Vows? How can he reconcile his contempt of the 
Episcopal Authority to which he has likéwise sworn Obedience 
to that injunction of Saint Paul—‘Obey them that have the 
Rule over you in the Lord and Admonish you’ ; and how can he 
vindicate his insolent treatment of his Diocesan from the char- 
acter St Jude gives the false Teachers in his t'me,—they 
despise Dominion and speak evil of Dignities’? How can his 
Joyning with every Sysmatical Sect upon the Continent be con- 
sistent with St Paul’s exhortations and Orders not to foment 
Divisions in the Church, to promote Unity and Peace, and Ob- 
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serve the rules he had established among them for the sake of 
order and decency,—these disturbers and dividers of the Church 
at Corinth?” 


The commissary, in spite of his strictures on Whitefield and his 
teaching, was far from smug about the Church of England: 


“I shall conclude this Preface with a short address to all 
that profess themselves Members of the Church of England. 
When the Jews Apostatised from their Religion and fell into 
the Idolatries of the Heathen Nations, God threatens them in 
this manner: ‘I will provoke you to Jealousy by them that are 
No People, and by a foolish Nation I will anger you.’ This 
has often been the unhappy case of our Church, and with shame 
we must acknowledge the punishment to be just; for what cor- 
rections do we not deserve for the decay of our Christian Zeal, 
our deadness in the service of God, our unconcern and indif- 
ference for the honour of our Church, and our too frequent mix- 
ing with the assemblies of Separists? Let us heartily repent of 
these and all other sins in time, lest a greater Judgment fall 
upon us. Let us be as active and industrious in defending 
the Christian Religion and our most excellent Established 
Church as our Enemies are in undermining and destroying it; 
and let us devoutly Implore the Divine Assistance in so good a 
Cause. We may then rest assured that the God of Peace and 
Order, who has already rescued us out of the Paws of the 
Lyon and the Bear, from Popish and Fanatical fury, will also 
deliver us from the Rage of this Uncircumcised Philistine.” 


Tur FouNDING OF THE MissiON AT HOPKINTON 


On May 17, 1739, in the midst of the troubles involved in the 
organization of Trinity Church, Boston, and when it appeared likely 
that Davenport, the king’s lecturer, would become the first rector of 
the new parish, Commissary Price wrote the bishop of London that 
“upon these considerations and the great desire I have of spending the 
remainder of my days in peace and quiet,” he would prefer to resign 
the rectorship of King’s Chapel if he could have one of two posts: 
(1) To be the missionary at Hopkinton, if the Society would make it 
one of its missions; or, failing that, (2) to be the king’s lecturer of his 
present parish, “provided your Lordship would continue to honour me 
with the Commissarial power, which I think more consistent with any 
employment under your Lordship’s more immediate direction or the 
Societie’s than what is control’d by the People.’’** The S. P. G., how- 
ever, did not see fit to make Hopkinton one of its missions at this time, 
partly because of the vigorous opposition of the Boston laity; and the 


42Foote, op. cit., I. 488. 
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vestry of King’s Chapel were opposed to Price’s resigning the rector- 
ship in favor of the lectureship. Price yielded and remained as rector for 
another seven years. 

The vestry was set on requesting the bishop of London to appoint 
the Rev. Stephen Rowe* [“Roe” in S. P. G. records], of South Caro- 
lina, as king’s lecturer. The commissary was opposed to Rowe’s ap- 
pointment, but the vestry, like many before and since, having “once 
heard him reading Divine Service and preaching among us, well ap- 
proved his talent therein, and shall be generally gratified in his removeal 
to this place.” In the end Price’s judgment proved correct. Rowe had 
to be dismissed after three years’ service. 

For some time Price had been interested in a wilderness town 
about twenty-seven miles from Boston, called Hopkinton, and his fre- 
quent trips there caused much dissatisfaction in his congregation. It 
was the highest point in Middlesex county, and was first known as 
“Megunkook,” an Indian town where John Eliot in 1660 gathered his 
“praying Indians” and organized them into a civil community. In 1715 
the lands were sold to Edward Hopkins’ trustees. Mrs. Hopkins was 
the daughter of David Yale and aunt of Elihu Yale. This tract, to- 
gether with several thousand acres donated by the province, was in- 
corporated as “Hopkinstown.” One of the first settlers was Savil 
Simpson, warden of King’s Chapel for several years. Other Episco- 
palians followed Mr. Simpson until they formed a colony. One of them, 
Charles Morris, scholar, owned fifteen acres in the center of town, and 
this he sold to Roger Price in 1735. Later Price acquired more land 
until his holdings totalled more than 1,200 acres. 

In 1736 Price wrote the bishop of London that he had “conducted 
this affair alone, and taken great pains to form a Church there, and so 
successfully that I believe, upon the arrival of a Minister, no less than 
Sixty Families will come over to it.” He had obtained ‘one good Farm 
already, containing an hundred and sixty acres, with a house and Barn, 
towards the support of a Minister forever, and the promise of another.’’** 
He claimed to the Society that this was “the greatest gift of that nature 
bestow’d on the Church at New England,” i. e., the largest glebe. This 
farm, the gift of Christopher Jacob Lawton, was deeded to Roger Price 
as trustee.*° The commissary, largely at his own expense, built the 

48STEPHEN ROWE [ROE], M. A., was ordained deacon June 15, 1730, 
by Dr. Synge, archbishop of Tuam, Ireland; and priest June 5, 1732, by Dr. Hoadly, 
archbishop of Dublin. S. P. G. missionary, St. George’s parish, Dorchester, South 
Carolina, 1736-1741; king’s lecturer, Boston, 1741-1744; master of the S. P. G. 
grammar school, Boston, 1743-1744. Dismissed from the Society’s service, 1744, 
for “his bad Behaviour.” 


44Perry, op. cit., p. 316. 
*5]bid., p. 375. 
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church in Hopkinton, and here he eventually retired upon his resignation 
of the rectorship of King’s Chapel without benefit of any grant from 
the S. P. G. After Price returned to England, however, it became one 
of the Society’s missions. 


GOVERNOR SHIRLEY 


When in 1741 it was learned that Governor Belcher had been dis- 
missed from office and that William Shirley,** vestryman of King’s 
Chapel, had been appointed to succeed him, there was great rejoicing 
among the Anglicans of New England. But it was short-lived among 
the clergy. It soon became evident that the new governor was in a 
fair way of becoming a “lay pope” over the Anglican Church in New 
England, especially in the affairs of the S. P. G. His judgment in 
ecclesiastical affairs was far from being sound and his ethical standards 
not very sensitive. 

The new governor was set on the Society’s establishing a school in 
Boston, which in view of the wealth of Boston Churchmen, was hardly 
justified. When, therefore, the Society reported to the commissary that 
on the governor’s recommendation they were going to establish the 
school and that “out of regard to the favour Governor Shirley show’d 
the Church and promises to do, and at his request hath Resolved to 
appoint MT Roe [Rowe, the king’s lecturer] schoolmaster in Boston,” 
Price spoke his mind :*7 


“T am at a loss to know what favour the Governor has 
—- shew’d the Church more than his predecessor” [Bel- 
cher]. 


In so far as the governor’s getting credit for making perpetual the 
act exempting “the members of the Episcopal Church from paying rates 
to the Dissenting Teachers” was concerned, the clergy considered “the 
remedy little more advantageous than the evil, as it obliges us to hold 
our privileges by the consent of the Legislature here, whereby we ac- 
knowledge an Ecclesiastical power in them over the Church.” 


“But even this Law was not obtain’d at the Governor's 
Motion, and his approbation not without some importunity ; 
and if I may Judge by what is past, I will presume to say that 


46WILLIAM SHIRLEY (Dec. 2, 1694-March 24, 1771) was born in England, 
graduated from Cambridge in 1715, and practiced law for eleven years in London. 
In 1731 he came to America to recoup his fortune, and was finally able to dis- 
credit Belcher and take the latter’s place. Not without ability, James Truslow 
—-. = him a “place-hunter.” See Dictionary of American Biography, XVIL., 
pp. 


47Price to the secretary, May 5, 1744, in Perry, op. cit., pp. 380-382. 
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all the benefit the Church will receive by the Governor’s favour 
will no way counterbalance the diverting so considerable a sum 
of the Society’s stock into 2a Channel not only useless in the 
present methods, but prejudicial to the Church, and bestowing 
it upon a person whose characters when publicly known must 
be infamous; and indeed the Governor declar’d to me that he 
thought M® Roe’s behaviour with regard to his marriage and 
courtship was excusable. I may add that it is very discouraging 
to the elder Ministers in this province, who have labour’d 
many years with great pains in the Service of the Church and 
unwilling to be burdensome to the Society, to see a person with 
no uncommon qualifications but the art of inveigling,—forced 
out of his own Country by guilt and shame,—just landed among 
us,—thus distinguished with an uncommon share of the So- 
ciety’s bounty and favours . . . .” 


The governor also proposed that the Society establish a monthly 
catechetical lecture, by which the Boston dissenters might be won over 
to the Church. The Society agreed to this also, and appropriated money 
for it. It was a failure. 

On November 19, 1746, the Rev. William Hooper, pastor of the 
West Congregational Church, Boston, resigned his cure. On the same 
day he was elected rector of Trinity Episcopal Church, Boston, subject 
to his receiving Anglican orders. Great was the commotion in both 
Congregationalist and Anglican circles. Davenport had died in England 
on September 8th, a little over two months before, and it must have 
taken a month or more for the news to reach Boston. According to 
Governor Shirley, in his letter of November 26, 1746, to the secretary 
-of the S. P. G.:* 


“Upon Trinity Church’s becoming vacant M* Hooper 
took occasion to signify to me, what I thought I could discover 
before from his declared Sentiments in conversation with him 
some years since (when I had more leisure to converse than I 
have now), that he was dispos’d to come over to the Church 
of England ; and I thereupon propos’d his succeeding MT Daven- 
port in his late Cure, which offer was most readily embrac’d by 
the proprietors of Trinity Church, who, to make their invitation 
of him to be their Minister more strong, have raised that living 
from £100 to £110 Sterling a year; and a liberal Collection 
was made in a few hours for defraying his charges in going to 
England for Ordination.” 


In other words, Mr. Hooper never made any move to join the Church 
of England until Trinity Church was vacant; and Trinity Church was 
_already a “plum” among all the Anglican churches in America. Naturally 


‘SPorry, op. cit., 398-402. 
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the Anglican clergy were suspicious of Mr. Hooper’s motives, and Com- 
missary Price was among them. On November 22nd, four days before 
the governor’s letter, he dispatched a letter to the bishop of London :** 


“I thought it my duty to inform your Lordship that Mt 
Hooper, late a dissenting teacher, is going to Engl* with a de- 
sign of receiving Episcopal ordination, being appointed by the 
Congregation of Trinity Church to succeed M® Davenport. His 
change has been so unusual and sudden as to allow me no time 
to know his true character, which has come to me hitherto only 
by common report. This indeed has not been at all favorable to 
him, either in respect to his principles or morals. I told him 
this when he came to me for a recommendation to your Lord- 
ship, and for this reason refused it, whereupon after some 
threatening language, he left me. The Governor and several 
lay Gentlemen espouse his cause very warmly, but I have not 
spared to tell them it was my opinion that instead of increasing 
the number of Churchmen, by taking such suspicious ministers 
into the Church, it might rather be a means of destroying Chris- 
tianity which is already in this town too much tinctured with 
base opinions. My Brethren of the Clergy whom I have ad- 
vised upon this affair have unanimously concurr’d in these 
sentiments. I have committed this letter to the care of the 
Rev? M® Woods, Chaplain to the Chester Man of War, a 
Gentleman who has Preached for some time in Trinity Church, 
& behaved himself to the General approbation; he can further 
inform your Lordship what was said in the conversation of the 
Clergy upon this Subject.” 


William Hooper was born and educated in Scotland, and came 
to America as a tutor about 1734. He speedily manifested exceptional 
gifts as a lay preacher, and the West Congregational Church was 
founded in 1737 with him as the first pastor, for which he was or- 
dained May 18th of that year. His pastorate of nine years had been very 
acceptable to his people, but the rigid Calvinism of Boston and his op- 
position to Whitefield had apparently made him dissatisfied with the 
Congregational Church. 

Price’s judgment in Hooper’s case proved to be wrong. Hooper 
was able to satisfy the bishop of London as to his character and motives, 
he was ordained in 1747, and inducted as rector of Trinity Church, 
Boston, on August 28th of that year. His rectorship of almost twenty 
years was apparently as successful as his former pastorate in the Con- 
gregational Church. 


49Perry, op. cit., p. 398. 
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RESIGNATION AND CLOSING YEARS 


On November 21, 1746, the rector of King’s Chapel addressed the 
following letter: 


To the Congregation of King’s Chapel: , 

Haveing an intention of goeing to England in the Mermaid, 
Man-of-War, which will sail about four Months hence, I take 
this first opportunity to acquaint you with it, that you may pro- 
cure a Minister in my Stead, to whom I am at any time ready 
to resign, for the Success of whose labours in your Servis I 
shall never cease to pray, And hope that all good Offices may 
Still Continue between my Congregation of King’s Chappell 
and their Affectionate and Unworthy Minister, etc. 


(Signed) Rocer Price. 
Testis, JAMES GORDON, 
first Church Warden. 


Price continued to officiate in the Chapel until the new rector, the 
Rev. Henry Caner of Fairfield, Connecticut, was inducted, April 11, 
1747, in which act Price assisted. The commissary sailed soon after 
for England, accompanied by his eldest son William who was to be 
educated in England. He returned to America about August, 1748, 
the very month of the death of Dr. Edmund Gibson, bishop of London. 


His commissarial office came to an end with Gibson’s death, and Dr. 
Thomas Sherlock, the new diocesan of London, never appointed a suc- 
cessor to Price, partly because he refused to exercise any jurisdiction 
over the Church in America until his authority in the Church overseas 
should be clarified. 

Roger Price continued to live and minister in Hopkinton until 
1753, in which year he returned with his whole family to England and 
took up his residence at Leigh, Essex, as incumbent of the parish. His 
last years were straitened financially, his estates in America were badly 
managed by his agents, and his efforts to procure a better living in 
England were fruitless. He died at Leigh on December 8, 1762, aged 
sixty-six. 

His widow, the beautiful Elizabeth Bull, on May 8, 1764, applied 
to the governors of the Charity for the Relief of Widows and Children 
of Clergymen for a pension, which was granted. At the time three 
of her children were still dependent upon her. She died at Beckley, 
August 5, 1780, aged sixty-three years. Major William Price and his 
sister, Elizabeth, returned to America after the Revolutionary War, 
recovered as much of the Hopkinton estate as possible, and ended their 
days there or in Boston. 
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AN ESTIMATE OF ROGER PRICE, THE COMMISSARY 


The definitive biography of Roger Price has yet to be written. The 
work of Foote, and to a lesser degree that of Greenwood, is very 
valuable, but after all both were Unitarian ministers who had an in- 
adequate understanding of the Anglican position and the Church’s 
problems, and still less interest in the wider field of Price’s commis- 
sarial duties. The two volumes of Hawks and Perry, with their docu- 
ments concerning the Church in Connecticut, and Perry’s large volume 
of Massachusetts documents, are indispensable, but we know that they 
do not contain all of the pertinent data to be found in the S. P. G. 
and Fulham Palace archives. The Massachusetts Historical Society 
has a large collection of Roger Price’s papers. An estimate of Price’s 
work as commissary must, therefore, be tentative, but not necessarily 
indefinite. 


GROWTH OF THE CHURCH IN NEW ENGLAND 


During the eighteen years of Price’s commissarial authority, 1730- 
1748, the Anglican Church in New England made such strides as it never 
made in any like period of the colonial era, either before or after. That 
this was more than coincidental will be indicated by what follows, and 
is borne out by the letter which the Rev. Henry Caner, Price’s suc- 
cessor in the rectorship of King’s Chapel, wrote the secretary of the 
Venerable Society, December 8, 1760.°° He gave it as his opinion “that 
most of the defects which have happened among the Society’s Missions 
have been owing to the want of a proper authority.” 


“As the Clergy in New England do not make a consider- 
able body, & have no person among them authorized to inspect 
their manners & conduct or to convene them upon proper oc- 
casions for promoting brotherly love, or to settle & compose dif- 
ferences that may arise among them, or that each one may have 
the benefit of general advice; for want of which timely & con- 
venient authority, both the Clergy with their people & with one 
another are liable to settled & obstinate misaffections, to the 
great hindrance & detriment of true religion, which by a season- 
able application of authority might have been composed.” 


Caner, therefore, pleaded for a commissary, if they could not have 
a bishop. But his plea went unanswered. What is to be noted is that 
what Caner said needed to be done in 1760, Price did in considerable 
measure while he was commissary. 


50Perry, op. cit., pp. 459-463. 
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When Price became commissary there were five Anglican churches 
in Massachusetts; in 1748 there were twelve. In New Hampshire in 
1730 there were none; in 1748, two. At the end of Price’s commis- 
sarial term Rhode Island had five churches, and Connecticut seven- 
teen. In all, there were thirty-six churches in New England in 1748. 
The growth in Connecticut was especially noteworthy. Dr. Samuel 
Johnson* reported in 1742, six years before Price’s authority expired, 


“When I came here [1723] there were not one hundred 
adult persons of the Church in this whole colony, whereas now 
there are considerably more than two thousand, and at least 
five or six thousand, young and old; and, since the progress of 
this strange spirit of enthusiasm | Whitefieldianism], it seems 
daily very much increasing.” 


On that date, 1742, there were fourteen churches built or building, and 
seven clergymen in Connecticut alone, “and others daily called for.” 
It was no idle boast which Price made in 1762 to the S. P. G.: 


“How faithfully I discharged this trust, the great increase 
of Churches during my presiding there will testify, to most of 
which I contributed no little assistance, both by my labours and 
benefactions.” 


RELATIONS WITH THE CLERGY AND ANNUAL CLERGY 
CONVENTIONS 

The office of commissary was not a popular one in America. Pres- 
byters resent having another presbyter placed over them. The clergy 
of New York and New Jersey told the bishop of London quite plainly 
that they did not want a commissary. If they could not have a bishop, 
they would run their own affairs through annual conventions and a 
standing committee between conventions. 

No evidence has come to light that Price tried to “lord it over” 
the clergy. No documents have been published showing that any of 
the clergy, except Harward, the king’s lecturer, wished him removed ; or 
even that the clergy disliked him. Those in Connecticut, to be sure, 
petitioned the bishop of London in 1742 for a commissary of their own 
on two grounds: (1) The growth of the Church in that colony war- 
ranted one of their own; (2) Boston was 150 to 200 miles away, too far 
for most of them to attend the annual conventions, which were usually 
held in that city. Provincial pride had something to do with it; their 
colleague, Samuel Johnson, was of commissarial calibre, and they spe- 
cifically recommended him; but they said nothing against Price.*? 


_  5tHawks and Perry, Documentary History of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the U. S. A—Connecticut, 1, p. 183. 


52] bid., op. cit., pp. 181-183. 
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Conventions of the New England clergy had been held before Price 
became commissary. Beginning not later than 1733,°* they were held 
annually under his initiative or with his consent. Space will not permit 
any discussion of them here, and the published data are still too scanty. 
If minutes were kept, they have apparently not survived. But that 
Price’s judgment had the respect of the clergy is indicated by the fact 
that the convention of May 4, 1740, in New London, Connecticut, 
recommended to the Society that “some assistance” be granted “toward 
the support of an Episcopal minister” in Hopkinton, Massachusetts, 
which mission Price himself had founded. It is quite unlikely that 
such men as Samuel Johnson, John Beach, Arthur Browne, Samuel 
Seabury I, Henry Caner, and James Honeyman would have signed 
such a petition unless Price had been able to convince them of the merits 
of the case. 

After Price ceased to be commissary the clergy conventions lapsed 
and were not revived until 1766, which was unfortunate. The esprit 
de corps of the New England clergy under Price’s presidency seems 
to have been high; after him, according to Caner’s letter mentioned 
above, it languished. 


SERVING THE S. P. G. 


One of the commissary’s duties was to maintain services in vacant 
missions until a missionary could be settled there. In 1739 the Rev. 
John Checkley of Providence, Rhode Island, “at the Desire of the Com- 
missary,” supplied the church in Taunton, Massachusetts, twenty miles 
away. In 1744 he was still doing it. 

Another duty was to settle disputes in churches, but his authority 
was more moral than coercive. In 1738 the Rev. Charles Brockwell, 
S. P. G. missionary at Scituate, Massachusetts, complained of the “hard- 
ships and rude treatment he has met from his congregation” in that 
place, and wished to be allowed to move to Salem. The matter was 
laid before the annual convention of the clergy, “where it was unani- 
mously allow’d that upon the account of M* Brockwell’s bad state of 
health and ill temper of his people he might be more serviceable in the 
duties of his profession at Salem till the Society’s pleasure shall be 
further known.” Price reenforced this opinion with the statement, “As I 
am acquainted with both I can certify there is no manner of comparison 
between the two places.”** Brockwell was allowed to remain at Salem. 

In 1743 the commissary had two serious disputes on his hands. 


_ 58Perry, op. cit., pp. 291-292. Frequent references to these annual conven- 
tions appear in the letters of the missionaries. 

54Hawks and Perry, a. cit., L, pp. 170-171, 

55Perry, op. cit., p. 322. 
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The Rev. Matthias Plant of St. Anne’s Chapel, Newbury, Massachu- ' Fb 
setts, recommended to his people that they build a second church nearer 

the center of population, about two miles away from St. Anne’s. He 

made certain promises, among others the sharing of part of his salary 

from the S. P. G. The new church was built and was called St. Paul’s, 

Newburyport. The controversy raged around the fulfillment of Plant’s 

promises, his induction, the appointment of an assistant, and kindred 

matters. Price reported :°* 


“The quarrel was so hot that I thought it necessary to 
visit them in order to reconcile the differences ; but when I came 
there, MT Plant could not be persuaded to meet them, tho’ 
much intreated.” 


The commissary was unsuccessful in settling the dispute. It finally 
burned itself out in 1751 when the Rev. Edward Bass, destined to be 
the first bishop of Massachusetts, became Plant’s assistant and later 
succeeded him in the cure. 

In New London, Connecticut, the commissary was completely suc- 
cessful. When in 1742 the Rev. Samuel Seabury, Sr., left for Long 
Island, New York, the Society appointed as his successor an itinerant 
missionary, the Rev. Theophilus Morris. The congregation objected, 
charging him “with being frequently disguised with strong Liquors.” 
They “made application to the Rev. Mr. Commissary Price, who, to- 
gether with the Rev. Dr. McSparran, came hither, and after strict and 
impartial examination of both parties, the Rev. Mr. Morris resigned 
his claim to the Church.”*? The congregation had great confidence 
in Price’s judgment: 


“We earnestly entreat that none may be sent that goes 
from this country but such as the Reverend Mr. Commissary ‘ 
Price will recommend to the venerable Society to be appointed 
to this Church.” q 


The commissary strongly urged the Society to require a congre- +7 
gation seeking its assistance to provide a glebe before sending any mis- 
sionary to them. About 1742 they appear to have done so. On October 
17, 1743, he wrote :°8 


“The Society will soon be sensible of the good effects of 
the late order for insisting on a Glebe. The People of Simsbury 
[Connecticut] have purchased one; Taunton [ Massachusetts] 

56Perry, op. cit., p. 374. 


57[bid., p. 374; Hawks and Perry, op. cit., 1., 188-89. i 
58]bid., p. 374. ¢ 
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and Hebron [Connecticut] are preparing to do the same. These 
Glebes in a Short time, if not suffered to run too low, will be 
found of more use than a precarious Contribution [from the 
congregation], which is generally attended with disputes.” 


Price could be forthright in his criticism of any policy of the Society 
which he considered unwise. In the early 1740's four of the Connecticut 
missionaries were transferred to New York, and it was proposed that 
John Beach be transferred to Newark, New Jersey. Two of them, 
Samuel Seabury I and Richard Caner, were able men. The commissary 
protested :°° 


“T am affraid the removing the Missionaries from one 
Province to another except upon some extraordinary occasion, 
or from Missions where they are well accepted, may be attended 
with ill consequences if any Minister’s Superior Merit or length 
of service entitles him to a larger share of the Society’s favour. 
I should think it might as well be bestow’d upon him in his o!d 
Station as in a New one. The Society perhaps has not con- 
sidered the disproportion between the Ministers in New Eng- 
land and New York, and the assistance and countenance the 
Ministers enjoy in one which is wanting in the other, this differ- 
ence in favour of New York will naturally draw the Ministers 
out of this Province, while they are indulg’d in the humour 
of removing.” 


CONCLUSION 


Greenwood’s estimate of Commissary Price, in which Foote ap- 
parently concurred,® was as follows: 


“Though he had not lived on the happiest terms with his 
people, his talents were good and his morals irreproachable. 
His great failing was that he could not accomodate himself to 
the country to which he had come, and was always wishing to 
live more like a dignitary of the Church at home than the habits 
of this country would bear.” 


There is more to a just estimate of Roger Price than those Uni- 
tarian gentlemen could see. The Anglican theory has always been, how- 
ever far short it may have come in practice, that bishops, priests and 
laymen should pull together as a team, and that no one order should 
dominate the others. What Price saw and fought against was the dan- 
ger in America that the laity would dominate the Church. So long 


59Perry, op. cit., pp. 395-396. Price to the secretary, November 20, 1745. 
®°Greenwood, p. 107; Foote, I. 541. 
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as a congregation received aid from the S. P. G., the Society could 
curb this tendency and protect the clergy from the grosser injustices. 
But in King’s Chapel and Trinity Church, which were independent 
parishes, with no bishop nearer than 3,000 miles, the danger was plain 
enough. In 1739 he wrote the vestry of Trinity Church that their 
proceeding ‘‘confirms me in the suspicion that you are setting out upon 
principles not agreeable to the Government of the Church of England.” 
The irony of it, nay, the tragedy of it, was that in his own parish of 
King’s Chapel, forty years after Price had left it, the “proprietors”— 
the pew owners—were able to alienate that property and transform 
it from an Episcopal church into a Unitarian meeting house, which it is 
to this day. Surely, that is one of the gross injustices of American 
ecclesiastical history and a tragic illustration of the results of the domi- 
nation of the laity over the Church. 

Roger Price was an Englishman who gave twenty-four of the best 
years of his life to the infant Church in America, eighteen of the twenty- 
four as the bishop of London’s commissary to New England. When 
he returned to England at the age of fifty-seven, little appreciation of 
his services appears to have been shown him. In the ecclesiastical poli- 
tics of the day he was too old for preferment. Gratitude does not be- 
long to politics, whether ecclesiastical or secular; but it should belong to 
history. 
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CARLOWVILLE—1922 
THE STORY OF THE SPECIAL COUNCIL OF THE 
DIOCESE OF ALABAMA HELD IN ST. PAUL’S CHURCH, 
CARLOWVILLE, JULY 5 AND 6, 1922 


By DuBose Murphy* 


The little community of Carlowville in the northern part of Dallas 
County, Alabama, presented a scene of unusual activity on the morning 
of Wednesday, July 5, 1922. The center of attraction seemed to be the 
Village Green, where the Community Hall (often called ““The Temple 
of Good Times’’) stood facing St. Paul’s Episcopal Church across the 
road. Local people were carrying trays, baskets, and dishes for the meal 
that was to be served on the Green at one o'clock. Many men, evi- 
dently visitors, stood in groups about the churchyard. Every now and 
then a car drove up on the road from Selma and more men got out and 
began to exchange greetings with those who had spent the night in one 
of the hospitable Carlowville homes. Shortly after eleven o’clock several 
automobiles arrived together, bringing more men from the railroad 
station in Minter, a couple of miles away. At half past eleven, in St. 
Paul’s Church, the bishop of Alabama began the celebration of the Holy 
Communion which opened the special session of the diocesan council 
called to elect a bishop coadjustor. The church was filled; thirty-one 
clergymen and one hundred and eight laymen were present, besides a 
number of visitors and local Church people. There was a feeling of 
tension in the air, as if emotions long reined in might at any moment 
break out into open excitement. 

For the diocese of Alabama was not happy. There had been friction 
between the bishop and some of the clergy, and between the bishop and 
the vestries of certain parishes, and between groups of laymen, some 
of whom supported the bishop and some of whom opposed him. The 
annual conventions had been marked by hot-tempered debates and harsh 
accusations. The work of the Church was suffering; many of the lead- 
ing men and women of the diocese were refraining from activity be- 
cause they did not want to be drawn into the strife. At the same time 
it was evident that more Church work was needed in every part of 


*The author is Rector of Christ Church, Tuscaloosa, Alabama, and Associate 
Editor of HistoricAL MAGAZINE. 
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the state. The bishop, the Rt. Rev. Charles Minnigerode Beckwith, 
D. D., had passed his seventy-first birthday and was not in the best of 
health. Obviously he needed a coadjutor; so did the diocese. In 1918 
and again in 1921, he had asked the council to elect a bishop coadjutor, 
but each time the request was withdrawn. The council of 1922 voted 
to ask the bishop to renew his request ; and this time it was agreed that 
a special council should be called for the election, just as soon as the 
diocese could secure the required consents of a majority of the bishops 
and standing committees of the Church.* 

At this same council (January, 1922) three parishes extended in- 
vitations for the meeting of the next annual session, and on the recom- 
mendation of a special committee it was voted to hold the next annual 
council in St. Paul’s Church, Carlowville. Because of the uncertainty 
of Alabama weather in January, the delegates from Carlowville requested 
that the session be held in May; but the council did not think that such 
a change would be advisable. However, the decision to hold a special 
council changed the situation, and the vestry of St. Paul’s, Carlowville, 
immediately extended an invitation for the meeting of the special council. 
No other invitation was forthcoming; and accordingly, on May 5, the 
bishop issued the call for the special council to assemble in St. Paul’s 
Church on the morning of July 5.2? Bishop Beckwith made the decision 
with great care. He had gone to Carlowville in person, had examined 
the roads, verified the train connections, and talked with the people of 
St. Paul’s Parish to make sure that all the clergy and lay delegates 
could be properly housed and fed. He was assured that every home in 
Carlowville would be cordially and hospitably opened to the visitors and 
that the whole community would be eager to help care for the Church’s 
guests. He saw for himself that the roads were in good condition, and 
a look at the almanac showed him that there would be a full moon 
at the time set for the meeting. 

However, the announcement that the council would be held in Car- 
lowville aroused a storm of indignation. Not only in Alabama were 
harsh words uttered; The Living Church and The Southern Churchman 
joined the chorus of protest. It was said that the bishop of Alabama 
had deliberately selected a small and inaccessible place for the meeting 
in order that only his own supporters might attend and that his dic- 
tatorial policies might be carried through without adequate opposition. 
The bishop wisely refrained from replying to these attacks, but the Rev. 
Gardiner C. Tucker of St. John’s, Mobile, and the Rev. Edmonds Ben- 

1Journal of the Annual Council of the Diocese of Alabama, 1918, pp. 25, 45; 


1921, pp. 36, 37, 57; 1922, pp. 28-29. That which is now called “Convention” 
was aforetime called “Council.” 


*Ibid., 1922, pp. 17-18, 29; 1923, pp. 54-55. 
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nett of St. John’s, Birmingham, in well-written and dignified letters 
explained the bishop’s decision and set forth the advantages of Carlow- 
ville as a community of Christian people where a council could be held 
without the confusion and distraction of a large city... The people of 
St. Paul’s Church had invited the council with complete sincerity and 
cordiality, and certainly would have made adequate provision for all 
visitors even if there had been no doubts raised; but this sudden out- 
burst of publicity served only to arouse them to greater determination. 
From neighboring towns came offers of beds, bedding, food, and every- 
ing else that might be needed. But Carlowville politely and cheerfully 
declined these offers and went ahead with its plans in a dignified and 
efficient way. Most of the homes were large and could easily accom- 
modate eight or ten guests. Meat, preserves, vegetables, bread, and all 
the bounty of plantation fare were promised by farmers and their wives, 
in order to provide for the meals which were to be served during the 
council. The vestry of St. Paul’s Parish went promptly to work on 
repairs which were needed, and arranged to put the Community Hall 
and the Village Green in good condition for the occasion. A request 
was sent to the Louisville & Nashville Railway to hold its train in Selma 
on the morning of July 5, so that delegates from the northern part of 
the state might be sure to make connections.* All the preparations for 
entertaining the council were carried through with efficient and well- 
ordered hospitality. In addition to all that man could do, the elements 
did their part; there was a moderate rain the day before the meeting, 
and the morning of July 5 was clear and not too hot for comfort. 

While the people of Carlowville were hard at work, the clerical 
and lay leaders of the diocese were also making plans. Bishop Beck- 
with set forth a special prayer for Divine help and guidance which was 
used in the churches of Alabama during the months of May and June. 
Letters were exchanged and informal conferences were held. Although 
there were contentious words written in letters to the Church papers 
and the secular press, yet the majority of the clergy and laity were think- 
ing along constructive lines: what is the best way to achieve harmony 
and to set forward the work of the Church in Alabama? 

One point appeared to be crucial—what was to be the relation of 
Bishop Beckwith to the coadjutor? Under the canons of the Church, 
the bishop would be required to announce, before the election, exactly 

8The Living Church, July 8, 1922, p. 342. These letters, together with a large 
number of clippings from newspapers, personal letters, and other matter dealing 
with this special council, are all preserved in a scrapbook compiled by Mr. B. L. 
Youngblood of Minter, Alabama. Further reference to this valuable collection will 


be made, under the title, “Youngblood Scrap-book.” 
4Letters in “Youngblood Scrap-book.” 
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what duties were to be assigned to the coadjutor and what authority 
retained by the bishop of the diocese. The Rev. Edward W. Gamble of 
Selma, the Rev. Peerce N. McDonald of the Church of the Ascension, 
Montgomery, and Mr. Algernon Blair of Montgomery, called on Bishop 
Beckwith in order to talk this question over with him. They agreed 
that the best procedure would be for the bishop to assign to the co- 
adjutor the entire ecclesiastical authority of the diocese. This would 
not mean that the bishop resigned from his office, but it would mean 
that he relinquished all ecclesiastical and administrative powers and 
gave the coadjutor a free hand to develop his own plans and policies. 
These men believed that such action by the bishop would clear the air 
and set the council free to go ahead with an election; and they told 
the bishop frankly that they did not believe an election could be held 
unless he followed this course. Bishop Beckwith was at first reluctant 
to accept this advice. However, a few days before the council, he was 
in Selma conferring with the Rev. Mr. Gamble. Mr. Gamble had been 
consistently loyal to the bishop and Bishop Beckwith trusted him as a 
friend. So, after further discussion, the bishop came to the conclusion 
that he should follow the proposed course. He wrote out the paragraph 
which he intended to insert in his council address (see below); Mr. 
Gamble called Mr. Blair by long distance telephone, and Bishop Beck- 
with read his statement to Mr. Blair over the phone.’ But it was agreed 
by all that the decision was the bishop’s and that it was his privilege 
to determine when and how to make it public. 

Other circumstances were also preparing the way for the council. 
At the annual council of 1919, the laymen of the diocese had formed a 
Church Extension Organization and had assured the bishop that this 
body would supply the funds for an active program of diocesan mission- 
ary work. Within a year, the laymen raised $18,000.00 and made it 
possible for the bishop to place clergymen in a number of vacant fields. 
The laymen were especially interested in the work at Auburn, where 
the growing student body of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute presented 
the most challenging field in the diocese. 

During the same year, the Rev. Paul Micou, National Council's 
Secretary for College Work, was developing a plan for the establishment 
of a Student Inquiry station in each province, where the National Coun- 
cil might help a chosen diocese to work out a strong program of service 
to the campus. Bishop Beckwith consented to the use of Auburn, as a 
Student Inquiry station and asked the Rev. Mr. Micou to suggest a 
suitable minister for this field. It happened that the Rev. William G. 


5Rev. E. W. Gamble to DuBose Murphy, Feb. 7, 1945; Rev. Peerce N. Mc- 
Donald to DuBose Murphy, Feb. 3, 1945. 
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McDowell, Jr., had recently been discharged from the army after almost 
two years’ service as a chaplain, and had written to many of his friends 
to help him find a position in the Church. One letter went to his Vir- 
ginia Seminary friend, the Rt. Rev. Clinton S. Quin, who had recently 
become bishop coadjutor of Texas. Bishop Quin immediately sent him 
a telegram, in care of the Church Missions House, New York, telling 
him to come on to Texas and look over two or three possible fields of 
work. The telegram was received at Church Missions House shortly 
before noon on a Saturday; but Mr. McDowell had left town that morn- 
ing to spend the week-end with friends, so he did not see the telegram 
until Monday. And it happened that, in the course of the same week- 
end, he met another seminary friend, the Rev. Paul Micou, who urged 
him to go to Auburn, Alabama, as Student Inquirer under the plan 
already mentioned. This opportunity appealed to Mr. McDowell 
strongly, and he promptly accepted. So, when he returned to New York 
and found the telegram from Bishop Quin, he simply thanked the bishop 
coadjutor of Texas and told him that he had just accepted work in 
Alabama.® 
McDowell arrived in Alabama during the last week of June, 1919, 
and immediately began work at Auburn. He was met with an enthusiastic 
response from students and faculty, and his influence began to be felt 
not only on the campus but throughout the diocese. Our Church build- 
ing at Auburn was quite small and there was no other equipment ex- 
cept the rectory. Accordingly, with the full encouragement of the 
bishop and the leaders of the Laymen’s Church Extension Organization, 
Mr. McDowell inaugurated a campaign for funds for a new church and - 
parish house. This campaign was successful; and at the annual coun- 
cil of 1922, Mr. McDowell was able to announce that the needed amount 
had been subscribed in full.? One result of this campaign was that 
McDowell became widely and favorably known all over the diocese. 
Laymen as well as clergymen were impressed by his executive ability 
and by the wholesome simplicity and absolute consecration of his char- 
acter. During the days before the special council, there were many 
who were thinking of McDowell as the best man for bishop coadjutor. 
When the Rev. E. W. Gamble “got to Carlowville, [he] asked Mr. Blair 
if he had decided upon anyone whom he wanted elected. His reply 
was, ‘No one; have you?’ [Gamble] replied, ‘No, I have been thinking 
‘Bishop Quin told me this story. For a full account of The Student Inquiry 
plan, including an excellent story of the work at Auburn, see Paul Micou, The 
Church’s Inquiry Into Student Religious Life, published by the National Council, 
New York, 1923. 


™Micou, The Church’s Inquiry, pp. 159-162. Journal of the Annual Council, 
1921, pp. 31, 41; 1922, pp. 20, 21 
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of McDowell.’ Blair said, ‘I have also.’ [Gamble] said, ‘You nominate 
him and I will second it.’” After further conversation this course of 
action was agreed upon.® 

However, it was at first uncertain that Mr. McDowell would be 
able to attend the council in Carlowville. On June 8, he wrote to Mr. 
B. L. Youngblood, “Realizing the great importance of this special coun- 
cil I am very sorry that I cannot attend. The present condition of my 
wife will almost certainly demand my presence at home at that time.” 
But within a week the expected baby was born, and on June 15 he wrote 
to Mr. Youngblood that ‘“‘circumstances have now changed and I now 
hope to attend.” 

Carlowville was ready to entertain all who would accept the hos- 
pitality of its homes. But many of the delegates decided to stop at the 
Albert Hotel in Selma for the night before the meeting. During the 
late afternoon of July 4, word was passed around that after supper there 
would be a meeting for laymen only in the Y. M. C. A. Hall across 
the street. The Hon. J. Lee Long of Greenville, president of the 
Laymen’s Church Extension Organization, called the men to order 
and announced: “This meeting is being held to decide how we 
can get rid of that tyrant, Bishop Beckwith. Anyone who is not 
in sympathy with this purpose may now leave the room.” Mr. 
Henry A. Jones of Tuscaloosa rose to his feet and shouted, “Mr. 
Chairman, Bishop Beckwith is my Right Reverend Father in God. 
I was invited to this meeting and I have no intention of leaving.” He 
was immediately followed by Mr. A. H. Shepperd of Anniston who 
said: “Mr. Chairman, I beg to disagree. We are here as Churchmen, 
vitally interested in the diocese. If in the course of our deliberations 
it appears that we should ask for the resignation of the bishop, that 
is one thing. But to say that we are here to get rid of the bishop is 
quite another.” Mr. Long thereupon withdrew his statement and ac- 
cepted Mr. Shepperd’s. Then Mr. Andrew Mitchell of Mobile rose 
and said, “Mr. Chairman, we are here on the Lord’s business, but we 
have not asked Him to be present with us. Can’t we have a prayer 
before we start?’ Mr. Long answered, “There are no preachers present.” 
Mr. Mitchell said, “Did you never hear of a layman praying?” “All 
right, Mr. Mitchell,” replied Mr. Long, “You may pray.” Mr. Mitchell 
then offered an extempore prayer which had a profound effect upon the 
men in the hall.‘° Spiritual results do not always come instantly, but 

8Rev. E. W. Gamble to DuBose Murphy, Feb. 7, 1945. 

®*Rev. W. G. McDowell, Jr., to B. L. Youngblood, June 8, 1922, and June 
15, 1922. The letters are in the Youngblood Scrapbook. 

10Rt. Rev. J. M. Stoney, to DuBose Murphy, Feb. 15, 1945; J. Whitfield 


Moore to DuBose Murphy, March 15, 1945; H. C. Dawson to DuBose Murphy, 
Feb. 5, 1945; Walter B. Jones to DuBose Murphy, Feb. 5, 1945. 
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the influence of prayer was at work. The discussion was frank and 
vigorous, often heated. From time to time, a speaker would rise and 
ask the chairman to appoint some one to lead in prayer; and Mr. Long 
would say, “All right, sir, you may pray.” The meeting lasted for 
several hours but no resolutions were adopted and nothing accomplished 
so far as outward appearances would show. Yet some of the tension 
had been relieved by the opportunity for free discussion, and prayer had 
introduced a leaven which was quietly preparing the way for the work- 
ing of the Holy Spirit during the sessions of the council. 

The morning of July 5 was clear and not unpleasantly warm. The 
council was opened with a celebration of the Holy Communion, followed 
by the roll call and the appointment of the committee on credentials. 
“As guests of the people of Carlowville, all members of the Council and 
visitors enjoyed lunch together on the Village Green.”™ 

The council re-assembled at 2:30 P. M., and after a few items of 
business had been disposed of, Bishop Beckwith read his address. He 
briefly outlined the steps which had been taken in accordance with the 
canons of the Church and the action of preceding councils of the diocese. 
He repeated his request for the election of a bishop coadjutor; and, as 
required by canon, defined the duties of the coadjutor : 


. . I hereby assign as the duty of the Bishop Co- 
adjutor, when ordained and consecrated, the full and uncondi- 
tional exercise of all Ecclesiastical Authority of the Diocese, 
and other duties incident thereto; reserving to myself the office 
and title of Bishop of the Diocese, but without permitting to 
be attached thereto the element of authority in the conduct of 
Diocesan affairs.”’?* 


The bishop then withdrew and left the Rev. Gardiner C. Tucker, rector 
of St. John’s Parish, Mobile, to preside. While other matters were 
being discussed, the finance committee retired from the church and 
prepared a plan for the support of the two bishops, which was pre- 
sented to the council and unanimously adopted. 

Thus far, everything seemed to be moving serenely. But there was 
still in some minds a doubt as to the advisability of holding the election, 
and Mr. Lee Long offered a resolution that the council adjourn to meet 
in Birmingham on November 15.'* This motion was debated with a 
great deal of feeling which at times grew intensely bitter. Finally one 
clergyman got the floor and launched upon a violent attack on those who 
were opposing the bishop. As his speech grew more and more intem- 

11Journal of the Special Council, 1922, p. 6. 


12/bid., p. 10. 
13] bid., p. 12. 
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perate, Mr. McDowell quietly rose from his seat, walked over and placed 
his hand on the speaker’s shoulder, saying, “My brother, you are not 
doing yourself or your case any good. Let’s just sit down here to- 
gether.” “They stood face to face for an instant without speaking ; then 
the irate clergyman turned and walked quietly to his seat. From this 
moment, a change was noticeable in the nature of the meeting, the spirit 
of the delegates becoming more that of friendship and understanding, 
and there were no more words spoken in heat during the session.”** 
At last the question was put and the motion to proceed with the election 
was carried. The Rev. Dr. Tucker, as chairman, led the council in 
prayer, and then called for nominations. 

Mr. Algernon Blair of Montgomery immediately rose and announced 
that he was about to nominate a clergyman who was known and loved 
throughout the diocese. He described his candidate’s work at Auburn, 
particularly praising the executive ability shown during the campaign 
for the new building, and ciosed by saying, “I nominate the Rev. Peerce 
N. MecDenald—I mean, the Rev. William George *McDowell, 
This unintended slip served further to relieve the tension, and a number 
of delegates seconded this nomination. It was evident that McDowell 
was favorably regarded by a large majority. The Rev. Stewart Mec- 
Queen of Montgomery nominated the Rev. Willis G. Clark, a former 
Alabamian who was then rector of Trinity Church, Asheville, North 
Carolina. Then McDowell succeeded in obtaining the floor. After 
begging the delegates not to vote for him, he began to describe the 
qualifications which the bishop coadjutor ought to possess. He was 
leading up to the nomination of the Rev. Walter Russell Bowie, of St. 
Paul’s Church, Richmond, Virginia, but his analysis of the situation in 
the diocese and his statesmanlike presentation of the work and oppor- 
tunity which lay ahead, served only to convince the delegates that Mc- 
Dowell himself was the man for the place."* Mr. R. B. Evins of Greens- 
boro nominated the Rev. Bertram Brown, of Tarboro, North Carolina, 
and then the council recessed for supper at 6:45 P. M. 

At 8:30 P. M., the council re-assembled in the church. By that 
time the sentiment in favor of McDowell was so strong that a sug- 
gestion was offered that the other names be withdrawn. Mr. Evins, 
accordingly, withdrew the nomination of the Rev. Bertram Brown. But 
Mr. McDowell declined to withdraw the name of the Rev. Dr. Bowie 
and earnestly requested that no other names be withdrawn in his favor. 

™The Montgomery Advertiser, July 7, 1922. Rt. Rev. J. M. Stoney to Du- 
Pose Murphy, Feb. 15, 1945. 
Rev. Peerce N. McDonald, to DuBose Murphy, Feb. 3, 1945. 


6Rt. Rev. J. M. Stoney to DuBose Murphy, Feb. 15, 1945; Rev. P. W. 
Herekell, (son of the Rev. Carl Henckell), to DuBose Murphy, Feb. 5, 1045. 
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The Rev. J. A. Van Hoose then nominated the Rev. Middleton S. Barn- 
well, rector of the Church of the Advent, Birmingham. It was voted 
that the council proceed to ballot, and the clergymen went across the road 
to the village hall, while the laymen remained in the church. On 
the first ballot, McDowell received every lay vote except one for Bowie 
and that was immediately changed, so that the record might show unani- 
mous action. In the clerical order, McDowell received 26 votes, to 3 for 
Barnwell and one each for Bowie and Clark. Feeling sure that Mc- 
Dowell could not be induced to vote for himself, his friends politely and 
firmly asked him to leave the room while the second ballot was taken. 
Thereupon the vote of the clergy was also recorded as unanimous for 
McDowell. The clergy then returned to the church and the council re- 
assembled. Before the result of the ballot was announced, Mr. Henry J. 
Whitfield of Demopolis moved “that a standing vote of allegiance and 
support to whatever man might be elected as bishop coadjutor” be given 
by the council, and this was done unanimously. Bishop Beckwith, as 
presiding officer, then announced that the Rev. William George Mc- 
Dowell, Jr., had been unanimously elected bishop coadjutor of the 
Diocese of Alabama.’* At this point, the Rev. Richard Wilkinson, rector 
of St. John’s Church, Montgomery, stepped forward and made an 
earnest plea for harmony and co-operation. Dr. Wilkinson had, only 
a month before the council, been tried by an ecclesiastical court on 
charges preferred by Bishop Beckwith. He had been acquitted, but the 
trial had stirred up a great deal of unfavorable comment outside of Ala- 
bama as well as in the diocese. Now, however, Dr. Wilkinson said 
that the differences of the past must be forgotten and that everyone should 
work in harmony for the best interests of the Church. Closing his 
speech with the words, “Let us have peace,” he turned and shook hands 
cordially with Bishop Beckwith."* 

After the council had sung the Gloria in Excelsis, the bishop ap- 
pointed the Rev. Middleton S. Barnwell, the Rev. Gardiner C. Tucker, 
Mr. Lee Long and Mr. Phares Coleman as a committee to notify the 
Rev. Mr. McDowell of his election. While the committee conferred 
with McDowell outside the church, a few routine matters of business 
were disposed of. Then the committee escorted Mr. McDowell to the 
chancel steps and presented him to the council. The council received 
him standing ; and he made a short address accepting his election, asking 
for the patience and understanding and prayers of all. He then led 
the council in prayer. The council acted on a number of items of busi- 


17Journal of the special council, p. 14. 


18The Montgomery Advertiser, July 7, 1922; Walter B. Jones to DuBose 
Murphy, Feb. 5, 1945, . 
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ness, which did not require debate, and at 11 P. M. recessed for the 
night.’® 

Thursday morning, July 6, the council convened again for a busi- 
ness session which was concluded shortly after noon. The delegates and 
visitors gathered on the Village Green for a bountiful old-time Southern 
barbecue which everyone enjoyed with the added relish provided by a 
sense of thankfulness for the accomplishments of the council. During 
this meal, a long distance telephone call was received, to the effect 
that the McDowell baby was critically ill. The bishop coadjutor-elect to- 
gether with Dr. Ben A. Wooten of Auburn and the Rev. Peerce N. 
McDonald, immediately left Carlowville for Auburn by way of Mont- 
gomery. The baby died the next day.”° 

The clergy and lay delegates returned to their homes from Carlow- 
ville filled with the conviction that the Holy Spirit had indeed been with 
them. They had gone to the council anxious, suspicious, and divided. 
Some did not want an election held; all of them were doubtful if an 
election could be held without adding to the bitterness which already 
existed. But gradually a sense of peace and confidence began to take 
possession of their minds and hearts. And by the time the council was 
ready to ballot, it was a united and harmonious body of Christian men. 

Sixteen years later, when the diocese of Alabama was again called 
upon to elect a bishop, the council selected St. Paul’s Church, Carlow- 
ville, as the place of meeting. As one of the clergy expressed it, “To 
those who were at the Convention of .......... , 1922, and who re- 
mained to see through the things we started there, Carlowville is a 
sort of shrine.”’** 

18Journal of the special council, pp. 15, 16. 

20Rev. Peerce N. McDonald to DuBose Murphy, Feb. 3, 1945; Rt. Rev. J. M. 


Stoney to DuBose Murphy, Feb. 15, 1945. 
21Rt. Rev. J. M. Stoney to DuBose Murphy, Feb. 15, 1945. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


_ The Journal of the Annual Council of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
Diocese of Alabema, 1916 through 1924, and the Journal of the Special Council, 
1922, have all been examined. 


Mr. B. L. Youngblood of Minter, Alabama, who was chairman of the en- 
tertainment committee of St. Paul’s Church, Carlewville, tor the special council oi 
922, preserved all his records, latters, newspaper clippings, and otner matter per- 
taining to this special council; this collection is now included in a scrap-book which 
was kindly lent to me for the purpose of this study; I am most grateful to Mr. 
aud Mrs. B. L. Youngblood for their courtesy. 


The following clergymen and laymen, who attended the special council in 
Carlowville, have written me letters describing the council as they new (1945) 
remember it: 

The Rt. Rev. J. M. Stoney, D. D., bishop of New Mexico and Southwest 
Texas, formerly rector of Grace Church, Anniston, Alabama ; 

The Rev. Louis Tucker, D. D., formerly rector of Christ Church, Mobile, 
Alabama. 

The Rev. Etvard Watts Gamble, sometime rector of St. Paul’s Church, Selma, 
Alabama ; 

The Rev. Peerce N. McDonald, rector ef the Church of the Ascension, Mont- 
gomery, Alabama; 

Mr. M. S. Brasfield, Demopolis, Alabama ; 

Mr. H. C. Dawson, Mobile, Alabama; 

Hon. Walter B. Jones, Montgomery, Alabama; 

Mr. J. Whitfield Moore, Tuscaloosa, Alabama; 

Mr. Richard Randolph, Birmingham, Alabama. 

Mr. A. M. Schmitt, Tuscaloosa, Alabama; 

Mr. R. J. Williams, Birmingham, Alabama. 


The Church's Inquiry Into Student Religious Life, by the Rev. Paul Micou, 


published by The National Council, New York, in 1923, describes the “Student 
Inquiry Plan” and gives a great deal of information about the work of the Rev. 


Mr. McDowell at Auburn. 
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THE ORGAN LOFT, CHRIS? CHURCH, BOSTON 


The central t of the organ case, made by Thomas Johnston, was retained when both the 
Goodrich and the present organ were installed. 

The carved figures, called ‘“‘cherubim”’ in the records, were presented to the church by Cap- 
tain James Thomas Gruchy of the Privateer Queen of Hungary, who took them in 1746 as booty 
from a French vessel, in the French and Indian War. They were first placed on top of the 
Claggett organ but now adorn the railing of the organ loft. They are fine examples of 18th cen- 
tury wood carving. 

Two crystal chandeliers presented at the same time were hung in the church. One of them 
now hangs in St. Paul’s Church, Otis, Massachusetts, to which it was given in 1830. 

The so-called Avery-Bennet clock was placed in the church in 1726 and still keeps good time. 
The clock was from Richard Avery, the case by Thomas Bennet. 

The brass chandelier shown in this view is one of two made in England given to the church 
A aan William Maxwell, where they have hung since 1724. They have not been modern- 
zed. 
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THE ORGANS AND ORGAN BUILDERS OF 
CHRIST CHURCH, BOSTON: 1736-1945 


By Mary Kent Davey Babcock* 
INTRODUCTION 


For more than two hundred years an organ has stood in the west 
gallery of Christ Church, Boston. It was not until 1736, thirteen 
years after the Church was opened for worship, that the parish had 
what then was taboo in any but Episcopal churches. Long before the 
interior of the church was quite completed, and the bills paid, there be- 
gan to be talk of an organ. King’s Chapel had had the good fortune 
to have thrust upon it in 1713 the so-called Brattle organ, and it seemed 
only fitting that the second Episcopal church in Boston should be equally 
equipped. But it was over ten years before the Christ Church vestry 
put on record a definite attempt to secure an organ. 


31 May, 1734 Voted: Whereas a letter from Capt. Francis 
Cavally directed to Fran* Beteiihe [the clerk] is presented to 
us Intimating to obtain ain Organ for this Church, It is now 

Voted that an answer signed by the Church Wardens be 
sent to said Capt. Cavally desireing a direct Information how to 
proceed to Obtain the same and all charges Ariseing on said 
accounts to be paid out of the Church-Stock. 


Nearly a year later it is recorded in a vestry meeting of March 1, 
1735, that a letter from Mr. Peter Bayenton of Philadelphia stated that 
“there is in said place an Organ with eight stops or more, suitable for 
our church at a reasonable rate.” The vestry, evidently in earnest, there- 
upon voted that “the charges of an organ aforesaid be raised by sub- 
scription.” There the matter rested although sufficient money was 
promised to enable the committee to continue negotiations, this time 
with a correspondent from Newport, Rhode Island. A letter addressed 
to William Price was read in a vestry meeting August 7, 1736, from a 
Mr. Claggett who offered an organ for 400 pounds. Considering the 
price too high the vestry offered “three hundred pounds this currency 
for said Organ when fixt up in the church and in good order according 
to the approbation of proper judges.” The vestry then empowered 


*Parish Historian of Christ Church, Postor, 1935-19-44. 
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William Price and Stephen Deblois, or either of them, to go to New- 
port and inspect the Claggett instrument, expenses to be paid out of 
the subscription money. 

This subscription list for the organ, headed by Governor Belcher, 
amounted to 612 pounds, and included such patriotic citizens as Peter 
Faneuil; Thomas Graves, the eminent physician of Charlestown, who 
had been the first senior warden of Christ Church; several subscribers 
who at various times were officers in Christ Church, including William 
Price with the largest individual subscription ; three women; and others 
who in one way or another were connected with the installation of the 
organ, such as William Bant who did the king’s arms; John Gibbs, Dr. 
Cutler’s son-in-law, who did the decorations; John Indicott, who built 
the steeple in 1740; Jeremiah Fones who paid for the transportation 
of the bells in 1744, as well as Thomas Gunter who made the arrange- 
ment for their purchase. Most of the subscribers were connected with 
Christ Church or King’s Chapel, while others were just interested 
patrons. 


BOOKS OF ACCOMPTS BELONGING TO CHRIST CHURCH, 
A. D. MDCCXXII, BOOK 3—P. 81 


A List oF THE GENTN. SUBSCRIBERS TOWARDS AN ORGAN 


Jona. Belcher Esqr 5.0 William Patten 3.0 
Leonard Vassell Esqr. 5.0 Henry Barlow 5.0 
Robert Jarvis 6.0 Thomas Bromfield 10) 25.0 
Robert Jenkins 10.0 Will’m Sheppard 4.0 14.0 
William Price 30.0 Robert Bonyan 2.0 32.0 
George Monk 15.0 Mary Langdon 3.0 18.0 
Henry Laughton 16.10 Edwd. Dumaresq 7.10 24.0 
John Hamock 10.0 Corn’s Campbell 2.0 12.0 
John Gould 20.0 John Petel 2.0 22.0 
Nicholas Cozzens 10.0 Robert Way 2.0 12.0 
Hugh McDaniel 10.0 Andrew Sigourney 10 
John Hooton 10.0 Davis Camp. 2.0 12.0 
Edwd. Lutwych 5.0 Robinson 2.0 7.0 
Thos. Parker 5.0 Widdo [?] Stanbridge 3.0 8.0 
Powers Marriot 3.0 James Kirk 3.0 6.0 
Frans Beteilhe 5.0 Edward Carter 2.0 7.0 
John Sowden 1.0 Peter Faneuil Esqr. 10.0 11.0 
Danl. Goffe Junr. 2.0 Thomas Homans 10.0 12.0 
Thos. Perkins 5.0 Blackett Jeykill 5.0 10.0 
Saml. Weekes 2.0 Robert Harris 20.0 22.0 
Stanny Capn. 3.0 Saml. Marshall 10.0 13.0 
Joseph Sleigh 3.0 Danl. Ballard 10.0 13.0 
Thos. Graves Esqr. 15.0 Joseph Dowse 5.0 20.0 
Will’m Speakman 5.0 John Crocker 10.0 15.0 
Thos. Oxnard 2.0 Richard Ballard 3.0 5.0 
Roger Dench 5.0 John Dunn 3.0 8.0 
John Cowley 3.0 John Pinkney 5.0 8.0 
Abraham Hitchcox 5.0 John Tudor 110 6.10 
John Rachel 3.0 Will’m Abram 1.0 4.0 
a Friend 2.0 Robt. Screech 5.0 7.0 
Thos. Porter 2.0 John Dobel 2.0 4.0 
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Robert Ford 
Yeats Capn. 
Mary Hamilton 
John Baker 
John Welch 
John Stewart 
Edwd. Wyer 
John Clements 
Edwd. Alderchurch 
John Jones junr. 
Michl. Goegerhim 
Arthur Weaver 
John Benny 
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Vaughan 
Thos. Plaisted 
John Jones 
Will’m Randle 

Barkenshaw 
Peter Cade 
George Clarke 
Thos. Gunter 
Jery. Fones 
Philp. Mortimor 
Will'm Ivers 
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Brought Forward The Amount of the List of the Genln. Subscribers 
tow’ds an Organ 

John Indicote 

Will'm Coffin 

Danl. Marynand 

David White 

John Pullen 

Nics. Slater 

James Griffin 

Hy. Vennor 

Isaac Dickman 

Caleb Grey 

Hugh Surrey 

Will’m Bant 

Thos. Johnson 

John Brocas Edwd. Lack 
Bridge John Gibbs 

Wilingt. [?] Jones 


Gathered at a publick Contribution in Christ Church on Sunday the 
19th Decr. 1736 


Total A: D: 1736 
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John Blackburn 
John Rouse 
John Wheatley 
Xpher Blachford 
John Wattell 
Willm. Griffith 
Robert Temple 
James Berry 
Edwd. Tuckerman 
John Vintino 
Chars. Butcher 
Lindsay Wallis 
Stanbridge 
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THE CLAGGETT ORGAN 


It was Mr. Price who made the trip to Newport, reporting on 
September 15, 1736, that “said Organ is readily worth the money de- 
manded for the same and very suitable for our Church.” His carefully 
itemized bill of expenses on this Newport trip makes interesting reading. 


Messrs Robert Jarvis & Robert Jenkins 
Church Wardens of Christ Church.... 


1735/6 March 6, 


ww 


NPD 


To cash paid for a letter from 
Mr. Baynton about the Or- 
gan 

To cash paid Ditto 

To cash paid Ditto from Mr. 
Wood 


June 21 
July 19 
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Sept. 13 To cash paid Sundry Ex- 
penses to New Port to see ye 


Organ 6...6..6 
To cash paid for Horse Hire 3...0..0 
Oct. 28 To cash paid Mr. Robert 
Jenkins 
To cash paid Mr. Shem 
Drown 6..0 
1737 April To projecting and drawing a 
draft of ye Organ 1..10..8 
To directing ye workmen in 
making it oe 
To drawing 6 large Pennels 
of Cut Work cade 
To Ditto 6 smaller 3...0..0 
To 2 bushell of Charkole 1/1 


£30..10. 


1, 1737 


Boston, April ye 


CR 
By my subscription to ye 
Organ .0..0 
By cash received of Capt. 
Welch 10..0 


Errors excepted 
William Price 


The bargain was now closed and no time lost in getting ready 
for the installation of the organ. By a vote of the vestry, October 5, 
1736, it was resolved “to gett the front gallery prepared after the best 
manner for the reception of the Organ,” and it was specified that the 
committee should “add what is proper in the Beautifying and fixing up 
said Organ in the church.” 

It was fortunate that, as usual, the vestry did not foresee into what 
multitudinous expenses this was to lead the parish. First, there was 
the work of carpenters and painters who had to alter the gallery by re- 
moving the pews; second, the organ had no case, and one had to be 
designed and constructed, the pipes gilded and ornaments designed to 
be carried out on each side, perhaps to give a more imposing front 
to the instrument which must have been small, as a comparison with 
the King’s Chapel organ of 1713 now at St. John’s Church, Portsmouth, 


New Hampshire, will show ; but most essential, an organist and an organ 
blower. 
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Later on, we shall see how the problem of organ playing had been 
anticipated by William Price when the building of Christ Church was 
under discussion. 

William Claggett’s receipt for the sale of his organ is found in 
the warden’s receipt book, dated October 29, 1736, fixing the date of 
installation. 


Rec’a of Messers Robert Jarvis and Robert Jenkins, 
Church Wardens, the sum of Three Hundred and Twenty ij 
Pounds in full for an Organ sett up in Christ Church, as ' 
Witness my hand. 


WILLIAM CLAGGETT. 


The receipt calls for twenty pounds more than the amount bar- 
gained for, but perhaps the setting up proved more of a job than either 
Claggett or the church anticipated, as happened in later organ trans- 
actions. 

When the King’s Chapel organ was finally installed, not without 
protest, it was quite useless as no one in New England was qualified 
for organ playing and an organist had to be sent for from England. “4 
In the interim the versatile William Price filled the place until the 
arrival from London in 1714 of Edward Enstone who was expected 
to eke out his salary of £30 yearly as organist by teaching music 
and dancing. So shocked were some of the strict dissenters that Judge 
Sewall was moved to dissuade the governor from attending one of 
Enstone’s “balls.” No other organist was available for Christ Church 
in 1736 except William Price who, even before the parish had an 
organ, had volunteered to play free a year if engaged for five years, a 
proposition gladly accepted by the wardens and vestry. So the Boston 
Gazette carried under date of December 6 to 13, 1736, the following 
bit of news: 


We hear a New Organ is Purchased and Erected up in 
Christ Church, whereof the Rev. Dr. CUTLER is Minister and 
will be Open’d and Play’d upon on Sunday next for the first 
time and so to continue. 


By now the wardens and vestry were beginning to realize what they 
were in for as to expenses. The bills began to pile up—169 pounds 
for carpentry, 161 pounds for painting, 30 pounds each for nails, carving 
and “cutt-work,” being the largest amounts. Added to William Clag- 
gett’s bill of 320 pounds, they made a grand total of 842 pounds, of 
which only 612 pounds had been subscribed. This meant that the de- 
ficiency must be made up from the “church stock,” i. e. surplus of re- i 
ceipts over expenditures, or a new source of income must be tapped. 
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In the clerk’s itemized organ account in 1737, two entries are of 
more than passing interest: one is the bill for painting by John Gibbs; 
the other concerns the maker and position of the first king’s arms 
set up in the church, which disappeared long since leaving no trace 
of its existence. 

We think of drab and colorless interiors of 18th century public 
buildings, churches especially, as being characteristic of the times. But 
Christ Church in 1727 under John Gibbs’ clever brush had already 
blossomed into color by the painting of the ropes supporting the brass 
branches or chandeliers,—“prussian blue picked in with vermilion” ; 
the cherubs’ heads and “fusthoons” on the panels, which certainly 
must have had color; and the painting and gilding of the tables of the 
law which was done at this time. In 1736 the back drop of the organ 
loft blazed into “bright red,” the pipes and decorations carried out on 
each side shone with gilt, there were four carved capitals by Gabriel 
Hebert, painted and gilded, and in front of the organ loft hung eight 
damask curtains made largely from the “altar piece.” The word “altar” 
meant the communion table which was covered with a voluminous 
damask cloth often called a “carpett.” This arrangement still exists 
in Trinity Church, Newport, Rhode Island, built in 1724-5, which 
has retained, not only the ropes of the brass chandeliers, identical with 
those of Christ Church, but the swathing folds of a damask com- 
munion table cover. In passing we note that Trinity Church has 
never made the mistake of dulling the beautiful polished brass of the 
chandeliers with an ugly coating of bronze, as it has been the mis- 
fortune of Christ Church to suffer. St. Michael’s of Marblehead has 
also an ancient brass chandelier kept in its pristine beauty of mellowed 
brass. 

During the months of preparation for the installation of the organ, 
Christ Church had a visiting preacher in its pulpit for several Sundays, 
none other than a missionary of the S. P. G. driven by storms into 
Boston en route from Georgia—the disillusioned Charles Wesley. Could 
he have known for how many years his own yet unwritten hymns 
were to rise in praise and thanksgiving in the church where he was 
then preaching, what would have been his thoughts? Dr. Cutler was 
a busy man that year also—for his son John (Harvard, 1732) was to 
enter the ministry, and friends in the parish had been raising money to 
send him to England for ordination. He left with Wesley and never 
saw his native land again, settling down in a rural parish in England 
until his death. 
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By December the organ was ready for use after tuning by Stephen 
Deblois, and the vestry voted that there should be a public performance 
on the organ on Sunday, December 19, 1736, to raise something towards 
the deficit. The Boston Gazette carried the notice of this event but no 
comments after the performance which netted forty-eight pounds, swell- 
ing the total receipts to six hundred and sixty pounds and five shillings. 
Of what was played on the organ, who was the performer and who 
were present, we know nothing. Organ music was now successfully 
launched on its 200 year course in Christ Church as the keys were de- 
livered to William Price, and the first organ blower, John Fraizier, was 
instructed to attend him. 

The last item on the organ account as posted by the clerk in 1737, 
is a payment of £15 to William Bant for the king’s arms, which was 
painted and gilded by John Gibbs. This definitely settles that it was 
in the organ loft, probably on the front of the organ case designed 
by William Price. That it disappeared is not strange, for in the tur- 
moil of the Revolution many such symbols were torn from walls or 
buildings. In St. Michael’s Church, Marblehead, the king’s arms were 
torn from the wall and the bell rung unil it cracked. Christ Church 
being closed for three years at this time and strongly anti-Tory, must 
have had some silent partners in such vandalism. 

There had been constantly recurring expenses on the organ. It 


had been tuned by Stephen Deblois, Thomas Johnston and Peter Pel- 
ham, Jr. Then in 1743 it was put into Thomas Johnston’s hands for 
a drastic overhauling as to tone, according to Johnston’s bill. 


M® Robert Jenkins and M? John Gold Wardens 
of Christ Church. 


April To my Assistance & Tuning your Organ pt" 
Agree &C £20— 
17 To Cutting all the pipes in order to make the 
Organ half a note sharper or higher S-— 
1743 To making a New Frame for & removing the 
pipes that stood in the front on their proper 
place y® wind box. 5— 
Boston, Octo® 25 
1744 Errors Exept? p™ Thomas Johnston 


James Buck spent a week in December, 1749, “mending y® organ 
and working on ditto” at 50 shilling per day—including a “small skin 
to mend Organ Bellows” at 12 shillings, and in the February following 
the wind chest was taken down and repaired and the inside leathered 
by Messrs. Simpson and Edwards at a cost of £20. In 1750 Thomas 
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Johnston once more had the organ in hand and this time the bass pipes 
were moved at a cost of £82. Two years later he again “tuned and 
mended y® Organ.” By this time the instrument may not have seemed 
so “readily worth the money” asked for it by William Claggett in 
1736. Then something happened. On April 15, 1752, the Vestry 


Voted That Mr. Johnson! have Thirty pounds Old Tenour 
paid him for Taking down the Old Organ and putting it up 
again pr agreement provided that said Johnson is willing to 
allow the £30 again out of the cost of a New Organ the church 
is now about agreeing with him for without taking any further 
advantage of the Church therein. 


On April 21, 1752, Johnston receipted for “Four Pounds lawful 
money” on acct of pulling Down and putting up the old Organ Be- 
longing to Christ Church and so as to be in part paym’t for a new 
Organ said Church is now About agreeing with me for.” 

The Claggett organ as an entity had now disappeared. This 
may possibly clarify the statements about its origin, for the Trinity 
Church, Newport, Rhode Island, organ, imported from England in 
1733, was not tuned or repaired® for nearly a century (1835), when 
the organist refused to play on it more than three months longer unless 
it was repaired. William Claggett, known as an experimenter in many 
fields, may have had a try at organ building, which would explain the 
repeated repairs and alterations to which it was subjected; but evidence 
that he built it himself is lacking. 

A “Mr. Halliburton,” who repaired the Claggett organ, applied 
to the vestry May 16, 1738, for “liberty to place & fix up his Organ 
in the Church Bellfry for his own Safety and Security in Case of 
Fire and finding no Inconveniency may attend it it is now 


Voted that Mr. Halliburton have Liberty to Sett up his 
Said Organ in the Church Bellfry during pleasure ; he avoiding 
always that the Church be not thereby Incumbered; And also 
that he have liberty to take it away whenever he please.” 


No further record appears in regard to this organ, when it was placed 
there or when removed. This memorandum is placed here as a mat- 
ter of record. 


1Thomas Johnston’s name is frequently written without the “t,” but his own 
signature is always Johnston. 

2The distinction is always made m the Christ Church accounts between Old 
Tenour (depreciated currency) and lawful money. 
8William King Covell, The Organs of Trinity Church, Newport, R. I. 
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WILLIAM CLAGGETT 


Not much is known about William Claggett as a clock maker 
and still less as an organ builder. He was born in 1696, probably 
in Wales, came to Boston as a youth, and was there married on October 
21, 1714, to Mary Armstrong. He advertised under the name of 
“William Claggett, Jr., Clock Maker near the Town House,” in De- 
cember and January, 1715-16. In the latter year he removed to New- 
port, Rhode Island, where he was later admitted as a freeman, joined 
the First Baptist Church, and in 1721 published a religious book on a 
local controversy. In 1726 he was mentioned as a musical instrument 
maker and in 1738 was printing paper money for the Rhode Island 
Colony. His experiments in electricity are said to have influenced 
Benjamin Franklin’s researches and in 1747 he was exhibiting an “elec- 
trical machine” in Boston. 

From material collected by the Clock Club, Mr. Albert R. Par- 
tridge, secretary, made the following resumé after its meeting on Novem- 
ber 2, 1935: 


Thus to date we have William Claggett identified as a 
merchant, a clock maker, an author, an engraver, a printer, 
possibly a maker of musical instruments and a dabbler in the 
science of electricity. 


Truly a jack-at-all-trades, but certainly a master clock maker, as the 
many beautiful examples® of his work still extant after two centuries 
well confirm. 

William Claggett died October 18, 1749, his second wife, Rebecca, 
mentioned in his will, surviving him, but none of his business papers 
nor correspondence has ever come to light. 


THE JOHNSTON ORGAN 


Soon after Thomas Johnston made such a drastic overhauling of 
the Claggett organ pipes (1750), it becomes evident either that the 
old organ was not considered worth tinkering with or that the parish 
had become organ conscious by the greater beauty and capacity of 


William Claggett, 4 Looking Glass for Elder Clarke and Elder Wightman 
and the Churches Under their Care. 

5One of Claggett’s clocks is in the Newport Historical Society’s rooms, an- 
other on the steeple of Trinity Church, Newport, Rhode Island. Others are 
privately owned. The one bequeathed to the Rt. Rev. Samuel G. Babcock, a 
native of Newport, Rhode Island, was the means of tracing the Claggett organ 
in Christ Church. It has never been listed in any clock book, however, but a 
pg of the dial was reproduced in the Boston Evening Transcript of February 
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the organ imported for Trinity Church in 1744; for on August 11, 1752, 
the vestry record reads as follows: 


Voted That M* Johnson make for the church called Christ 
Church a New Organ with the Echo equall to that of Trinity 
Church of this Town, and that he be paid for it two hundred 
Pounds Lawful Money to be done according to the Terms 
already mentioned & also that Mr. Johnson if he pleases make 
a Double Diapason in the Trebble. 

Voted That Capt. John Pullen & Giles Tidmarsh the 
present Wardens sign the Contract or Articles of Agreement 
for the same in Behalf of said Church. 


Two days later, August 13, 1752, it cost the parish five pounds, ten 
shillings paid to R. Jennings for drawing the articles, a transaction 
doubtless facilitated by the twenty shillings paid for accompanying 
“punch.” 

While the Claggett organ was dismembered, from January 1, 1752, 
and Johnston was putting it together again, he set up an organ of his 
own make in the church and on March 30, 1752, the proprietors voted 
that “Mr. Johnson should have a consideration for his Organ being 
used for the church for 3 mos. last past as the Vestry thinks proper,” 
Johnston receipting on April 16, 1752, for “£10 Old Tenour or £1, 
6 sh. 8 d. Lawfull Money for Use of my Organ now standing in Christ 
Church.” 

The phrase “now standing in Christ Church” obviously refers 
to the temporary organ, but has misled some writers to give the date 
of the second organ as 1752. As we see by the records, however, the 
vote for the organ with an echo equal to Trinity’s was not passed until 
August of that year. 

Collections for the organ fund came in slowly and the committee 
had to go after some of the money, a proceeding familiar to twentieth 
century collectors. A July record shows an expenditure of £1, 10 sh. 
“paid for hire of a chaise at Charlestown to go to Mr. Temple and Mr. 
Isaac Royall at Mistake [Mystic] for subscription to Organ.” 

Money evidently continued to be scarce and Johnston was paid in 
driblets, sometimes six and eight pounds at a time, over a period of 
seven years, until late in 1759 the Warden’s Receipt Book shows the 
following entry: 


Dec. 288 1759. Received of John Pigeon (Church 
Warden) seventeen pounds, eleven shillings and three pence, 
Lawfull Money in full for an organ and all debts and demands 
on Christ’s Church or the Wardens and Vestry of the same. 


THOMAS JOHNSTON. 
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Nevertheless, five years later on September 7, 1764, the wardens 
and vestry received a letter from him requesting “‘some allowance in con- 
sideration of the hard bargain he had in makeing the organ.” Where- 
upon they 


Voted That a present of Ten pounds Law money be given 
to Mr. Thomas Johnson in Consideration of ExtraorY Trouble 
and Expence in makeing the Organ. 

Voted That Mr. Thomas Johnson be paid three pounds 
L. M® for half the cost of an additional Stop he has put into 
the organ. 


It seems hardly probable that in 1764 Johnston would have been 
asking for additional payment for an organ completed ten years earlier. 
No correspondence is in the archives of the church, so all inferences have 
to be made from the book entries or bills. As for the organ he made 
while the Claggett organ was being rebuilt, there is no record of further 
payment for its use in the church and we may infer that the rebuilt 
Claggett organ served until such time as the new organ was ready. 
Curiously enough, in the wardens’ accounts for Christ Church in 1771, 
in a summary of outstanding debts due to” various individuals, there 
is one item of “£97. 10 sh. due Est. of Thomas Johnson.” This was 
four years after his death and presents an unsolved question in view 
of previous records. 

The center of the present organ case, generally conceded by ex- 
perts to be with slight alterations and enlargements the Johnston case, 
now demands our attention. We know that “John Vintenon & John 
Indicott, In Company” made the case for the Claggett organ. Indi- 
cott was the builder of the second spire of Christ Church and had done 
much of the work on the new King’s Chapel (1749). The expenses 
for the Claggett organ had been all listed on an organ account, each 
item carefully accounted for; but not so for the Johnston organ, and a 
scanning of each bill and entry for this period becomes necessary to 
bring out details. 

In that curious little record book begun by F. Beteilhe, the parish 
clerk in 1733, where the book was presented to creditors to make out 
their own bills, perhaps when an itemized account was not desired, there 
are two records which may throw some light on the subject. The first 
reads, 


Boston, 5t* May 1758. Received of Mr. John Baker, six 
pounds fifteen shillings, Lawfull money in part of an Acct for 
work done at Christ Church. 


THOMAS STEVENS 
Joun LoncLey 
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and the second, 


Boston Augt 318t 1758. Received of Mr. John Baker 
Thirty Four Pounds ten shillings 1 3/6 Lawfull Money In full 
for the Organ Case and Stuff and Sundry Jobbs. 

THOMAS STEVENS 


Joun LONGLEY 
34-10-1 3/6 


This would seem to imply that Stevens and Longley built the case and 
had to wait for their money as well as Johnston, or that the case was 
not ready until 1758 and that Johnston had still a year’s work on the 
organ before the final payment in 1759. As Johnston was a decorator of 
fine cabinet work he may well have spent the good part of a year in 
embellishing the case. 

Writing in the musical magazine, Diapason, S. Harrison Lovewell, 
in an article on the Christ Church organ of today, states that the present 
case is probably the original Johnston case with slight changes and is 
a work of great architectural beauty. He adds that possibly a few of 
the pipes are Johnston’s, but this is merely conjecture. There are un- 
substantiated references to the present location of some of the pipes, but 
none has been verified. 

In 1817 the Johnston organ was still in use in Christ Church. Yet 
three years later the parish was bargaining for another organ to replace 
it, which was done in 1821, when the Goodrich organ took its place in 
the musical sequence of the Christ Church records. 

The only record of a recital played upon the Johnston organ is in 
1808. It is an interesting addition to the slight knowledge that we have 
of the uses made of the organ for the public. Here is the program: 


BOSTON: JULY 8, 1808. 
ORDER OF PERFORMANCE. 


‘ 
. VOLUNTARY 


. ANTHEM, Now is Christ risen, &c. 
. CHANT Cantate Domino 

. 150th Psatm 

234 PsaLM 


. on Musick 


NDA wm pw = 


. VotuntArY, and Contribution to be applied to the establishment of a 
Singing School, Organist, &c. 


. Eventnc Hymn 


9. VOLUNTARY 
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Ove to Music 


Bass Solo. Down steers the Bass with grave majestick air, 
Treble Solo. And up the Treble mounts w ith shrill career, 
Duo. Treb. & Bass. With softer sounds in mild melodious lays, 
Tenor Solo. Warbling between the Tenor gently plays, 

Alto Solo. Put if the Aspiring Alto joins its force, 


See like the lark it wings its tow’ring course, 

From the bold height it hails the echoing Bass 
Lass Solo. Which swells to meet And mix in close embrace. 
Trio. The different systems all the parts divide, 

By Musick’s chords their distant notes are tied, 

And sympathetick strains, enchanting wind, 

Their restless race till all the parts are join’d. 

horus. Then reil the raptures through the air around 
In the full magic melody of sound, 


Boston, July 8, 1808 
Sir 


The above is to be performed at Christ Church on Sunday next, 
in the afternoon ; agreeable to a vote of the Proprietors at Easter meet- 
ing; you are hereby notified and requested to attend with your friends, 
and to lend your aid to a measure. calculated to promote the interests 
of our Church. 

Lynpz WALTERS 
Rovert FENNELLY 
Wardens 
Ephraim Lock, Esq. 
Salem Street. 


THOMAS JOHNSTON 


So much has been written about the Johnston-Johnson families, 
artisans of 18th century Boston,—how many there were, how they 
spelled their name, whether one man, the Thomas Johnston who built 
the Christ Church organ, did all the other things he is credited with— 
that I have confined my garnered facts largely to his work in Christ 
Church. That three members of one family, father and two sons, should 
have contributed so much to the aesthetic side of worship in Christ 
Church, is indeed noteworthy. But the human interest of the story de- 
mands that something should be told of the craftsman as well as of 
his craft. 

Thomas Johnston, according to Cornelia Bartow Williams, fourth 
in line of descent from the organ builder, was born in Boston in 1708. 
F. W. Coburn, in his well-documented monographs in Art in America, 
points out that the year of birth is probably deduced from the “Aged 
59 years” in 1767 on his tombstone, as Boston vital statistics do not 
give his birth and he may well have been born elsewhere, possibly in 
England, for almost nothing is known of his early life. He lived on 
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the west side of Brattle Square, Boston, opposite the Brattle Square 
[Congregational] Church to which he was admitted to membership in 
1726. From his shop in the yard behind his house there poured forth 
during forty years an amazing stream of artistic products, ranging from 
church organs to beautiful fully engraved trade cards. Miss Williams 
lists him, besides “pioneer organ builder,” as an “ornamental painter of 
clocks, furniture, raised or embossed escutcheons, engraver of book 
plates, maps, views, music,” and a recent discovery makes him a japanner 
as well. 

The Worcester Art Museum owns three engravings by Thomas 
Johnston, a handsome armorial book plate of William P. Smith, a large 
map of the Kennebec River region, and a trade card of John Gould, 
Jun’, reproduced in the Boston Evening Transcript, July 15, 1939. On 
another trade card, dated 1732, Johnston advertises himself as a 
japanner. In 1755 the Psalms of David were advertised as “Engraved, 
Printed & Sold by Thomas Johnston, Brattle Street, Boston.” A noted 
book, The Grounds and Rules of Music Explained, or an Introduction to 
the Art of Singing by Note, Fitted to the Meanest Capacity by Thomas 
Walter, M. A., was printed and sold by “Thomas Johnston in Brattle 
Street, Boston, over against Mr. Cooper’s Meeting House,” and contains 
twenty pages of music engraved by him. In 1729, in association with 
a cartographer William Burgis, a Plan of Boston was advertised as “En- 
graven by Thomas Johnston.” Johnston’s flight into the realm of por- 
trait painting is limited to a pastel likeness of Dudley Atkins, a distin- 
guished citizen of Newburyport, now in the Massachusetts Historical 
Society collections. 

With all this versatility, little is known of his work as an organ 
builder. His labors on the Claggett organ in Christ Church and his com- 
mission to build an instrument to replace it, certainly gave him a start 
in organ building and serves to place him incontestably as one of the 
most outstanding New England organ builders. Several church organs 
are known to have come from his hand. One made for St. Peter’s 
Church, Salem, Massachusetts, in 1754, which was later sold to St. 
Michael’s Church, Marblehead, a church noted as being the first to use a 
chanted psalter, bore his name, on a plate when it came into the hands 
of Hook and Hastings, 19th century organ builders, in 1833. The plate 
was seen by several interested persons but disappeared more than seventy 
years ago, according to J. H. Edmands in a letter to William F. Gavet, 
historian of St. Peter’s Church, Salem. It was worded as follows: 


Thomas Johnston Fecit 
Nov. Anglorum 1754. 


[ 
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St. Michael’s Parish paid the last hundred dollars due on this organ to 
St. Peter’s Church, Salem, in 1821. 

Thomas Johnston was evidently musically inclined, for a record of 
the Brattle Square Church, of which he was a member, states that in 
1739 their committee “applied to our good brethren, Mr. Johnston and 
Mr. Mason and prevailed with ’em to set together and lead us in the 
ordinance of singing.” And they might have had Thomas Brattle’s organ 
to lead them if they had not rejected it as a gift not compatible with 
worship in the house of God! How long Johnston continued to “set” 
with Mr. Mason I do not know. Many years later, in the latter part of 
1754, he had been singing in King’s Chapel for thirteen weeks at the 
rate of thirteen pounds and five shillings per quarter. The contract was 
renewed on April 19, 1756, by a vote that “Mr. Johnston be continued 
to Sing and be paid Two Shillings and Eight pence p™ Week Lawfull 
Mony Sallary as long as the Minister and Wardens find it necessary.” 
There is no further record of such service in the published Annals of 
King’s Chapel, nor is there any record of Johnston’s singing in Christ 
Church. A perusal of his accomplishments as listed by Miss Williams 
shows that many things were under his clever fingers for attention around 
this time. 

In 1730 Thomas Johnston married Rachel Thwing and after her 
death, her cousin, Bathsheba Thwing, who remarried after Johnston’s 
death. Two only of Thomas Johnston’s children figure in the Christ 
Church story: William, of whom a brief account may be found under 
“Organists of Christ Church”; and John, the portrait painter, whose 
murals remained long to adorn its walls. 

In view of the fact that Thomas Johnston is acknowledged to be 
the builder of the first church organ of American make,® it is regrettable 
that so little is known of this first organ which for nearly seventy years 
stood in Christ Church. Some idea of his craftsmanship and skill may be 
inferred from the repairs he made to the Claggett organ, and what he 
did to his own beautiful instrument, which as late as 1817 Shubael Bell, 
senior warden, described as the work of an American artist and an organ 
of remarkable sweetness of tone. 

Descriptions of the Christ Church organ of today which have from 
time to time been made, have been based on the premise that it was the 
Johnston organ the writer was describing. The church records do not 
bear out these conclusions, as each time an organ has been bought, and 


_ _ SIt is not absclutely certain that William Claggett built the organ which he 
installed in Christ Church in 1736. It is definitely known, however. that Thomas 
Johnston built with his own. hands the organ which replaced the Claggett organ 


in 1759, an organ which has been acknowledged the first organ made by an 
American, 
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there have been two after Johnston, it has been specifically stated that 
the contents of the old organ were of no further use and were turned 
over in part payment of the price asked. Each time, however, the case 
has been retained, enlarged to fit the larger contents but with the cen- 
tral portion still, we judge, as it was left by Thomas Johnston. 

In 1820 the parish was bargaining for its third organ, the deal 
being consummated in 1821 when William M. Goodrich, then the most 
prominent organ builder of New England, carried away the contents 
of the Johnston organ and fitted one of his own make into the enlarged 
case. 

Until Thomas Johnston’s papers come to light, the story of the first 
church organ of American make must remain in the fragmentary con- 
dition presented by the Christ Church records. 

Johnston’s busy life drew toa close in 1767. Although in his early 
years he was a member of the Brattle Square Church, he seems to have 
gone over to King’s Chapel, where he had sung for many years, as he 
was interred in the adjacent burying ground. The following inscription 
appears on his tombstone: 


Here lies Buried 
the Body of 
M’ Thomas Johnston 
who departed this life 
May 8, 1767 
Aged 59 years. 


THE GOODRICH ORGAN 


In 1823 Christ Church was to reach the century mark. Risen from 
its low estate after two disastrous wars and still in the shadow of the 
second, the parish had now arranged to celebrate its hundredth birthday. 
Subscription papers passed around among “well-disposed’’ persons was 
the usual method of raising funds to meet an emergency, but in 1820 
the parish “‘pitch’d upon” an additional source of revenue by a vote 
of the proprietors, May 5, 1820. 


The Committee appointed to inquire into the state of the 
Tombs under Christ Church, recommend that out of monies re- 
ceived from the future sale of Tombs, One hundred Dollars be 
appointed to pay the Bond due the Episcopal Charitable Society, 
the sum of Five Hundred Dollars be next appropriated towards 
rebuilding the Organ, and the remainder be applied towards 
discharging the debt due Mr. Eaton. 
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In addition they launched a subscription paper which was headed— 
Boston, May 11, 1820. 
We the Subscribers agree to pay to Mr. John Sowden the 


sums set against our respective names for the purpose of re- 
building the Organ in Christ Church, Boston. 


Asa Eaton 100 A Friend 20 
Thos. Clark 20 Joseph Head 20 
John Sowdon 50 Robert Cain 25 
George Harris 50 H.R. Amory 20 
D. Sears 50 William Phillips 20 
John Wilson 50 James Perkins 20 
A Friend J. R. 10 Sam! Nickels 50 
W. Shimmin 25 J. W. Revere 20 

550 


The vestry confirmed this vote with the additional statement that 
“the repairs or new building of the interior of the organ” was “a work 
much wanted to be done,” but it promised $550 which, with the $500 
to be used from the sale of tombs, seemed amply sufficient to put in 
repair the Johnston organ, now past its sixtieth year of almost continuous 
use. 

A new organ builder had come into prominence in the early part cf 
the 19th century, William M. Goodrich. He had repaired the King’s 
Chapel organ in the latter years of the 18th century, and also in 1808 the 
Johnston organ in Christ Church. Some years previous Goodrich had 
built an organ for Bishop Cheverus for the Roman Catholic Church in 
Boston, and had set up an imported organ in St. John’s Church, Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire. He was the best authority on church organs 
at this time, and the committee awaited with confidence his report. 
It proved to be the doom of the Johnston organ, as the proprietors’ 
record book shows. 


The committee appointed to examine into the state of the 
Organ in Christ’s Church for the purpose of having the interior 
part thereof repaired or rebuilt as may be found necessary. 

Report. That they have attended the duty assigned them. 
That after a minute & careful examination they find it neces- 
sary to have the interior part of the organ rebuilt, that they 
have agreed with Mr. Wm. Goodrich to rebuild the same for 
$1200 payable as hereafter stated, and the old interior part of 
the organ with the exception of the bellows which was on ex- 
amination found to be in perfect order. Their agreement with 
Mr. William Goochrich was to pay him $600 Cash on the 
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organ being completed to the satisfaction of the Church and 
approved of by such gentlemen as might be chosen for that 
purpose and the further sum of $600 in six months from the 
period of such completion and acceptance. 

The committee further report that the interior part of 
the organ has been completed, and approved of by gentlemen 
who have examined and heard the same, that they have de- 
livered to Mr. William Goodrich the interior part of the old 
organ and paid him in cash $600 given him their joint note 
for $500 payable the 16 August next as also for $100 payable 
whenever the said Goodrich shall have gilded the exterior pipes 
of the Organ which will be in full of their contract with said 
Goodrich. 

The committee further report that they have received 
from the voluntary contributions of the friends of the Church 
for that purpose $405 and also the further sum of $200 from 
the Treasurer of Christ Church in part of the sum of $500 
heretofore voted for that purpose out of money to be received 
by the sale of Tombs under the Church. 

To enable the committee therefore to meet their engage- 
ments with Mr. Goodrich it will be necessary for them to re- 
ceive the $300 balance of the sum voted for the purpose as be- 
fore stated which will leave a sum of $295 to be provided for. 

The committee however feel a lively sensibility in stating 
that from the liberality heretofore manifested by the voluntary 
contributions of the friends of the Church, they shall be able to 
collect from their future contributions the sum necessary to ful- 
fill their engagements. 


(Sign’d) Jno. Sowpon Committee 


The order for replacement of the Johnston organ which was given 
to Goochrich, called for an “Arrangement of Stops for an Organ for 
Christ Church, Boston,” as follows: 


Arrangement of Stops for an Organ for Christ Church, 
Boston— 


Great organ Up to F in alt and to G G— 
Stop Diapason 
Open Diapason 
Principal 

Flute 

Twelfth 
Fifteenth 

Cornet Treble 
Sixquanttra Bass 
Trumpet Treble 
Trumpet Bass 
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Cremona To fiddle G— 


Swell To fiddle G— 

Stop Diapason 

Open Diapason 

Principal 

Hautboy 

Violini— 

Double Slides to Stop Diapason, open 
Diapason, flute, Principal, Cremona &c 
act with a Pedal— 


The above is a copy of a memorandum given to W™ Good- 


rich. 


(Signed) Samu. P. Tayzor. 
And on February 16, 1821, his receipt: 


Mess? John Sowdon 
John Wilson To W™ M. Goodrich D* 


George Harris 


To an Organ Complete placed in Christ Church, 
warranted good, at the price of Twelve Hun- {1200 — 
dred Dollars & the contents of the old Organ 

Boston Feb¥ 16, 1821 


Received payment 
(Signed) Ww». Goopricu 


The archives of Christ Church contain the following letters from 
the gentlemen who had been called upon to give their opinion regarding 
the Goodrich organ, which the bill states was “warranted good,” an 
opinion which is borne out by these letters. 


Boston FebY 17t® 1821 


To the Committee 
of the North Church? 


Gentlemen 

I have heard your Organ with great satisfaction and am 
happy to say that M™ W™ Goodrich has done you ample jus- 
tice. You have now one of the Best Organs in Boston. 


I remain 
Gentlemen 


Yours Respectfully 


G. K. Jackson 


7™Two of the many records which show that Christ Church was known col- 
loquially as North Church, 
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To the Gentlemen Committee of the North Church‘ 


Gentlemen 

Being called upon to accompany Doct" Jackson to pass 
Judgement on your Church Organ made by Mr. W™ Good- 
rich, I herewith certify that I coincide with Doct" Jackson as to 
the Musical merits of the Instrument which in our hearing 
was travers’d through every Stop, and I further observe that I 
saw the work in its Infancy which appeared to me to be as well 
executed as any I ever saw in London. 


Gent"® 
Your Obedt Hum! Servt 


Boston 27 April 1821 Marsp% Nappock 


Christ Church was indeed fortunate to have in use for over sixty 
years an organ built by a man of whom it was said that “In old-style 
voicing and tuning instruments William Goodrich has scarcely been sur- 
passed. His reeds in particular were smooth and harmonious and 
mingled well with the diapasons without overtopping them and destroy- 
ing their character.” It is regrettable that something could not have 
been done with the Goodrich organ which was replaced in 1884 by one 
built by Hutchings and Plaisted. This latter organ is still in use in 
Christ Church. 


WILLIAM M. GOODRICH 


One of the early important organ builders of America was William 
M. Goodrich, born at Templeton, Massachusetts, July 21, 1777, the 
second son of Ebenezer Gutterig and Beulah, daughter of Elisha Childs. 
Later in life, William changed the spelling of his name to Goodrich, 
and added a middle name, Marcellus. 

His first knowledge of the organ was gathered when visiting a Mr. 
Bruce, who had been assisting Dr. Josiah Leavitt of Sterling to con- 
struct a small organ of wooden pipes, and on his return to Templeton 
he made one for himself. 

In 1805 he started a church organ, which he finished and put up 
in 1806 for Bishop Cheverus for the Roman Catholic Church on Federal 
Street, Boston. From 1806 he continued organ building, repaired the 
organs in King’s Chapel, Christ Church, and Trinity Church, Boston, 
and set up an English organ in St. John’s Church, Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire. 


*Two of the many records which show that Christ Church was known col. 
lequially as North Church. 
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In 1809 he travelled about the country exhibiting Maelzel’s Pan 
Harmonicon, a combination of wind instruments played by machinery. 

He left Boston in 1811, returned in 1812, and went into the firm 
of Hayts, Babcock & Appleton, nearly opposite the Old South Church. 
For several years he continued organ building alone, but in 1815 re- 
turnd to the firm of Hayts, Babcock and Appleton, who failed later in 
the year. 

During the next five years he was occupied in organ building for 
a firm in which he was partner, but on the dissolution of the firm he 
continued alone in the old building where he built an organ for Christ 
Church in 1821. 

His talented brother, Ebenezer, worked with William for some 
twelve years before commencing business with his brother-in-law, 
Thomas Appleton. It was said of him that “he could build every part 
of an organ from bellows to swell.” These two brothers were not the 
only geniuses in the Goodrich family. Their sister Sarah has been 
described as “the most noted miniature painter in Boston.” Another 
sister, Elizabeth, was less well known as a miniature painter. 

Miss Ayars, in her well documented book,® quotes the following 
from A Hundred Years of Music in America: 


He was a self-taught and exceedingly ingenious mechanic, 
a student of general knowledge, a diligent investigator, with a 
correct musical ear and considerable proficiency in music. He 
united these faculties in his devotion to organ building with 
such success that during the time he continued in business, from 
1805-1833, [the year of his death], but three foreign organs 
were introduced into Boston, while his instruments became 
known throughout the whole of the United States. 


THE HUTCHINGS & PLAISTED ORGAN 


By the time Christ Church next needed another musical instru- 
ment, organ building had passed from the hands of individual organ 
builders. The tempo of life in the late 19th century had stepped up, 
and gone were the days of the patient and loving labor of such men as 
Thomas Johnston and the Goodrich brothers, who had contributed so 
much to the growing love of church music. 

In 1884 Christ Church came into possession of funds for repairs 
through a legacy. The Goodrich organ had then been in active service 
sixty-three years, and the committee appointed to look into repairs found 


uaa Merrick Ayars, Contributions by the Music Industries of Boston, 
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them impracticable; and a second hand organ, built in 1874 by Hutch- 
ings & Plaisted for Trinity Church, Lawrence, Massachusetts, was pur- 
chased for $1,200 and the old material of the Goodrich organ. 

This necessitated removing parts of the high pews in the organ 
loft, as the organ was wider, but it did include the retention of all 
of the Johnston case, to which were added extra pipes on each side. 

The report of the music committee on the repairs of 1884 by Mr. 
George W. McConnell, states that the original value of the organ was 
$3,000. A letter from Mr. George S. Hutchings, when undertaking the 
work, states that for an additional $400 the firm would “supply new 
Swell Wind Chest and carry through all the Swell stops, the full compass 
of the Key Board.” Attached to this letter were specifications for the 
organ construction. 

In a recent examination of the organ it was noted by an expert that 
this work could still be done, and by some modern improvements the 
organ might be brought into a more satisfactory condition. 

That Christ Church had the good fortune to secure for its fourth 
and present organ such a firm as Hutchings and Plaisted, who built 
organs for churches all over the country, is exemplified by the following 
statement by William B. Goodwin, organ builder: “In the period about 
1870 this company [Hutchings & Plaisted] probably did the finest work 
in America.’”® 

This forever sets at rest statements that the present organ in Christ 
Church is the organ built by Thomas Johnston in the 18th century. 


HUTCHINGS & PLAISTED ORGAN SPECIFICATIONS 


Swell organ. 


Viol di gamba 
Stop Diapason (treble) 
“ (bass ) 
Open diapason 
Oboe 
Principal (treble) 
ba 


(bass) 
Bourdon 16 ft. (treble) 
(bass ) 


Cornet 
Tremulant 


Great Organ 


Dulciana 
Keraulophan 

Melodia (treble) 
Stop Diapason (bass) 


®Christine M. Ayars, op. cit. 
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Open Diapason 

Flute 4 ft. 

Principal 

Twelfth 

Fifteenth 

Sesquialtra 

Trumpet Swell to Gt. Coupler 

“Pedal coupler 

Pedal “ Great 


Cornet in Swell instead of in Great as in specifications. 


No Cremona in Great 
No Violin in Swell. 


Oboe in Swell which is not called for in specitications. 


Keraulophan in Great. Perhaps this is the stop which is called Cremona 
in the old specifications. It is a stringy sounding stop. 


[“Early Organists of Christ Church, Boston, 1736-1824,” 
will be published in a later issue. ] 


THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
CHRISTIANITY IN MISSISSIPPI 


Nash Kerr Burger* 


It is a truism that the Episcopal Church did not move westward 
from the Atlantic Seaboard as swiftly as did the frontier.t The re- 
sults of this fact on the Church of to-day can easily be noted in the 
Southern States where there has been very little foreign immigration 
to alter the picture. The ratio of population to one communicant in 
the diocese of Virginia, as of 1940, was 34.33 to 1; in the diocese of 
South Carolina, 85.90 to 1; but in the diocese of Alabama it was 242.90 
to 1; and in the diocese of Mississippi, 257.58 to 1.2. The fact that the 
Church in such states as Mississippi and Alabama is consistently improv- 
ing its position in the total population is further evidence that present 
numerical weakness is due to the Church’s failure to compete success- 
fully on the frontier and in the days of early settlement with the de- 
nominations. 

Yet as each new diocese was established, in the early years of last 
century, it is gratifying to note the determination and sincerity with 
which this problem was attacked. If results were not at once spectacular 
and if amounts raised for missionary activity seem small, it must be 
remembered that Churchmen were comparatively few and the times more 
difficult than our own. Yet long-range results have been good; the 
diocese of Mississippi, for example, has improved its communicant ratio 
in the total population from 1 communicant in each 2,042 of the popu- 
lation in 1840,° to 1 out of 257.58 in 1940. 

The Church in Mississippi has been, from its organization, mis- 
sionary-minded. The second convention of the diocese, meeting at 
Natchez, in May, 1827, established the Protestant Episcopal Society for 
the Advancement of Christianity in the State of Mississippi.‘ At this 


*Mr. Burger is Historiographer of the Diocese of Mississippi. 
1For a discussion of this situation and the reasons therefor, see: W. W. Man- 
a The Episcopal Church in the United States, 1800-1840, New York, 1938, pp. 


2Walter H. Stowe, “An Encouraging Decade (1930-1940) for the Episcopal 
Church,” in HistoricAL MAGAZINE OF THE Protestant Episcopa, Cuurcu, XIII, 
4 (December, 1944), pp. 295-296. 

8WPA Historical Records Survey, Inventory of the Church Archives of Mis- 
ile Protestant Episcopal Church, Diocese of Mississippi, Jackson, 1940, p. 


‘Journal of the Diocese of Mississippi, 1827, p. 8. The Journals are here- 
after cited as J. 


THE SECOND REPORT 


OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES, 


oY TBE 
FROTESTANT 
FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF CHRISTIANITY IN MISSISSIPPI, 


MADE AT THE 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE SOCIETY, 
JANUARY 6, 1829. 
TO WHICH IS ANNEXED 
The Circular of the Board to their fellow citizens, 
AND A LIST 
OF OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES, 


NATCHEZ, MISS. 
PRINTED FOR THE SOCIETY, 


BY 
Andrew Marschalk, 
1829. 


The 1829 Report of the Bowrd of Trustees of the Protestant Episcopal Society for the Advance- 
ment of Christianity in Mississippi was printed by Andrew Marschalk, Mississippi's first 

rinter. Marschalk, born in New York of Dutch ancestry, took a small press with 

im to Walnut Hills (Vicksburg), where he was stationed with the American Army 
in 1797. In 1798, in Natchez, Marschalk printed the first laws of the Mississippi 
Territory for Gov. Winthrop Sargent. Prior to American control the Spaniards had 
forbidden the introduction of a press into the Natchez District. After his discharge 
from the army, in 1802, Marschalk edited and printed a number of newspapers in the 
territory. Pamphlets from his press are now rare, however; and probably the only 
copy of the 1829 Report extant is that in the library of the diocese of Mississippi at 
Jackson, from which the above cut was made. 


1 
| 
| 
FOR 1829. 
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time there were congregations at Natchez, Port Gibson, Church Hill, and 
Woodville, each with a resident clergyman, although the total number of 
communicants did not exceed 100. The importance with which the new 
Society was viewed is shown by the fact that its first president was the 
governor of the state; David Holmes, and the other officers and trustees 
included such leading citizens as Joseph Dunbar, prominent planter of 
Jefferson County; Dr. A. P. Merrill, of Natchez; Joshua G. Clarke, first 
chancellor of the state; Judge Edward Turner, George Winchester, out- 
standing attorney—and a number of other laymen hardly less distin- 
guished.> The Society was similar in name, organization, and activity 
to diocesan missionary organizations that had been set up in Pennsyl- 
vania and South Carolina in 1812, in North Carolina in 1818, and in a 
number of other dioceses.* Prime mover in Mississippi for this par- 
ticular type of society was doubtless the Rev. Albert Muller of Trinity 
Church, Natchez, who had been familiar with the corresponding South 
Carolina Society from residence in that state’ and doubtless learned of 
the Pennsylvania Society while attending the General Convention of 
1826 at Philadelphia, where he represented the diocese of Mississippi.® 
Mr. Muller was not only active in the Society for the Advancement 
of Christianity but was a leader in the Mississippi Bible Society which, 
in 1829, resolved to “supply within twelve months . . . all the destitute 
families in Adams County with the sacred Scriptures, and that a de- 
pository of Bibles and Testaments be located at the landing in this city, 
for the supply of boatmen and others,’”’® and was a vice-president of 
the Natchez Auxiliary Tract Society and Depository, having the object 
of promoting “the interest of Evangelical Religion and sound morality 
. . . by the circulation of Religious Tracts; and to aid the American 
Tract Society.”*° Both of these organizations included Churchmen and 
non-Churchmen as officers and were evidently efforts to present a united 
front to the large number of citizens who were either Roman Catholics 
or had no church connection at all. 
Following the establishment of the diocesan Society for the Ad- 

vancement of Christianity, in 1827, at which time the convention re- 
solved “that they anticipate the most useful results from its labours, 
that they regard its success as an object of deep concern to the interests 

1827, p. 14. 

®Manross, op. cit., pp. 115-116. 

*Journal of the Church of the State of South Carolina, 1818, p. 6. 

8J., 1827, p. 5. 


®°Statesman and Gasctte (newspaper), Natchez, March 21, 1829. 
10] bid., March 7, 1829. 
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of true religion and virtue,’”’? the convention of 1828 printed with 
its journal the constitution of the Society.”** 

The object of the Society was stated to be “the promotion of Chris- 
tian knowledge, learning and piety, in the State.” There was to be 
an annual meeting of the Society at Natchez on the Feast of the 
Epiphany, and the Society’s board of twelve trustees was to meet four 
times a year. The trustees were to have power, 


“as the funds of the Society will allow, to distribute copies of 
the Bible, the book of Common Prayer, useful religious Tracts, 
and other works of approved reputation . . . to send forth Mis- 
sionaries . . . to take by the hand youths of genius and piety, 
who need the fostering aid of benevolence . . . and are meet 
to be trained up for the Ministry of the Church, and see that 
they are properly educated for the sacred office . . . and in 
general, to adopt such measures, and carry them into effect, 
as in their best judgment they shall deem good and practicable, 
for the accomplishment of the purposes of the Society.” 


Dues for members were five dollars yearly. Life membership was 
fifty dollars. The treasurer was also to receive “all such donations as 
the pious and benevolent may at any time make.” 

Not only did the convention of 1828 cause the constitution of the 
Society to be printed with its journal but the sermon by the Rev. James 
A. Fox, of St. Paul’s Church, Woodville, was of a strongly missionary 
nature and presented a frank and intelligent discussion of the problems 
of the Church in the turbulent Southwest. 

The printed report of the trustees, made to the Society at its 1829 
meeting, which according to the constitution was held at Natchez on 
the Feast of the Epiphany, indicates that the new Society had been 
as active as its means permitted.’* “Upwards of one thousand Tracts” 
had been distributed, as had also copies of the Book of Common Prayer. 
One missionary, the Rev. Spencer Wall, had come into the diocese from 
Alabama, under a grant from the Society, and settled at Port Gibson, 
where he held services and conducted a school. Since, of the four clergy- 
men in the diocese at its organization in 1826, one had died and one 
moved away, the coming of the Rev. Mr. Wall, aided by the Society, 
was an important contribution to the Church. 

It should be recalled not only that the diocese during this period 
consisted of four small parishes in the extreme southwestern portion of 

1J,, 1827, p. 8. 
127 bid., 1828, pp. 8-10. 
13The Second Report of the Board of Trustees of the Protestant Episcopal 


Society for the Advancement of Christianity in Mississippi, Natchez. Printed for 
the Society by Andrew Marschalk, 1829. 
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the state but that the state itself was made up of this same, small, Natchez 
district, plus a much larger forested wilderness infrequently broken by 
white settlements. Communication between this triangular-shaped ap- 
pendage on the edge of the forests and the rest of the nation was pos- 
sible only by the Mississippi River and the Natchez Trace or other 
wilderness roads.1* Bishop Brownell of Connecticut visited the diocese 
in 1829 and again in 1835, but the diocese could be helped little by 
supervision from distant Connecticut.‘> Due to this isolation and the 
shortage of clergy, the diocese, and therefore its Society for the Advance- 
ment of Christianity, did not go forward to any considerable extent dur- 
ing the early 1830's. The Society seemed to continue its work, how- 
ever; and the meeting of January 6, 1831, elected the Rev. James A. 
Fox, president ; the Rev. U. M. Wheeler, vice-president ; the Rev. John 
Morgan, corresponding secretary; P. F. Merrick, recording secretary ; 
and A. P. Merrill, treasurer; together with trustees, Peter Randolph, 
Edward Turner, George Winchester, J. W. Foote, Martin W. Ewing, 
Henry W. Huntington, John Bailey, Joseph Dunbar, James G. Wood, 
Levi Purnell, Dr. [Thomas B.?] McGruder [Magruder ?] and the “Rev. 
Mr. McCloud.”** 

During the years 1835-1850, Bishop Otey, of Tennessee, and Bishop 
Polk, of Arkansas and Louisiana, made regular visits to Mississippi, and 
the diocese expanded consistently, but little evidence remains of the 
part played in this by the Society for the Advancement of Christianity. 

At all events, the Society was given new life and a change of name 
in 1849, when a committee was appointed by the convention “to report 
on the propriety of forming a society to promote Christian knowledge 
and piety and also to report a constitution thereof.”** Bishop Green, 
in his first address to the convention the following year, supported the 
idea, and the convention accordingly set up the Society of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church for Diffusing Christian Knowledge in the Diocese of 
Mississippi, and adopted the constitution as drawn up by the Rev. 
Messrs. Stephen Patterson, Vicksburg; Willard Presbury, Claiborne 
County; and Mr. George S. Yeager, Vicksburg.'® 

The constitution of the new Society showed that the aims and or- 

14Two of the best and most recent treatments of the early Natchez District 
may be found in Charles S. Sydnor, “A Gentleman of the Old Natchez Region, 
Benjamin L. C. Wailes,” Durham, N. C., 1938; and William B. Hamilton, “The 


Southwestern Frontier,” in Journal of Southern History, X, 4 (November, 1944), 
pp. 389-403. 

15Bishop Brownell’s report of his visitation to Mississippi may be found in 
HistoricAL MAGAZINE OF THE Protestant Episcopat Cuurcu, VIII, 4 (De- 
cember, 1938), pp. 303-322. 

16The Natchez (newspaper), Jan. 22, 1831. 

17J., 1849, p. 21. 
18] bid., 1850, pp. 20-24. 
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ganization were similar to those of the original Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Christianity. The new constitution specifically stated (as 
the earlier constitution had implied) that, “It shall be the duty of the 
Society to aid and assist owners of plantations, who are desirous to give 
religious instruction to their slaves, and to give information of such 
persons to the Bishop, in order that he may provide suitable Mission- 
aries to organize parishes on said plantations.” Care for the colored 
population was a constant endeavor of the diocese, then as now. 

First officers of the reorganized Society, in addition to Bishop 
Green, president, were: Rev. Stephen Patterson, Messrs. George S. 
Yerger, William C. Smedes, William A. Lake, John Bodley, managers ; 
Jaines Roach, secretary and treasurer; William B. Lightfoot, F. L. Lee, 
and Dabney Minor, vice-presidents.*® 

The most active years of the diocesan missionary society were 
those of 1851-1861. The diocese had grown to over 30 parishes, served 
by nearly as many clergymen, with around 1,000 communicants. Dur- 
ing the years 1851-1861 a detailed report of the society’s activity was 
printed with the diocesan journal; from this it can be noted that there 
were approximately 32 life-members, and some 65 annually contributing 
members. These members contributed over $15,000 in these eleven 
years, and this money made possible 91 year-grants to clergymen of the 
diocese, as well as from 1 to 3 grants each year to postulants in school 
at Nashotah. These year grants varied from $50 to $150 per clergyman. 
In addition, the Society sponsored a book depository for sale and dis- 
tribution of Church books and tracts at Vicksburg, under its agent, 
D. T. Bigelow. It should be remembered also that several of the 
parishes were contributing substantially each year to the Domestic and 
Foreign Missionary Society of the national Church. 

That the help of the Society was effective is shown by the fact 
that parishes increased from 32 in 1854 to 44 in 1860,?° and com- 
municants from 733 to 1,356.22 Incidentally, there were 162 colored 
communicants listed in 1860, which is a higher ratio of Negro to white 
communicants than that for to-day. 

Officers of the Society for 1861 (and these men had been the 
leaders in the period of greatest activity) were: Bishop Green, presi- 
dent; Rev. James A. Fox, Bovina, Ist. vice-president; managers, Wil- 
liam McWillie, Kirkwood; William C. Smedes, Vicksburg; William 
Hardeman, Jackson; E. C. Laughlin, Warrenton. 

Although the Society reported $1,214.48 received during the first 


19J,, 1850, p. 59. 
20[bid., 1860, insert facings p. 80; J., 1854, p. 101. 
21] bid, 
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two years of the Civil War,”? the fact that most of the state was a 
battleground and the people impoverished and dispersed, resulted in a 
cessation of the Society’s activity. After the war, there was an effort 
to revive it, and each rector and vestry were asked to assess all com- 
municants $3 annually in aid of the Society.** This produced only 
$169.42, and the assessment plan was dropped.** 

Missionary activity in Mississippi, as elsewhere, became a regular 
part of the diocesan budget and ceased to exist as an isolated and sepa- 
rate undertaking, but the Society had done its work, and parishes estab- 
lished by its missionary clergyman have for many decades been self- 
supporting and, in turn, helped to support missionaries in other and 
newer fields. 

22]. 1867, p. 70. 


28Thid., 
24] bid., p. 71. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE AMERICAN CHURCH 


[From The Guardian} 


The Episcopal Church. A Miniature History. By Walter Herbert 
Stowe. Publication No. 15. The Church Historical Society. Phila- 
delphia. 1944. 


People say to one, “I know nothing about the American Church. 
Where can one find out?” Dr. Stowe, the President of the Church 
Historical Society of the Episcopal Church of America, has provided 
in this little book of thirty pages a ready answer to such a question. It is 
hoped that his Miniature History will have a wide circulation in this 
country. 

We British folk have been bound by close ties to the great Ameri- 
can continent, almost from the time of John Cabot’s visit under the 
patronage of Henry VII, which resulted in the discovery of the northern 
continent, until our partnership in the present struggle to win freedom 
for the world. Our interest is likely to be greatly increased as the ties 
become stronger, as we greatly hope, in years to come. Members of the 
Church of England, therefore, ought to be familiar with the history of 
the American Church. 

Dr. Stowe begins his story at the landing at Jamestown in 1607, 
when Robert Hunt, chaplain to the new colony, conducted public wor- 
ship according to the Anglican rite. He tells of the difficulties of the 
infant Church, left for 178 years without a bishop to confirm, ordain, 
and rule with pastoral zeal the flock of Christ, of the brave efforts of 
Samuel Seabury to obtain consecration from the English episcopate, of 
his happy reception by the Scottish Episcopal Church, to which he was 
directed by the great Dr. Routh, and from which he received Episcopal 
consecration on November 14, 1784. “There can be no question but 
- that it hastened the subsequent consecrations in the English line,” says 
Dr. Stowe. “It was a sharp warning to the British authorities that a 
valid episcopate could be had elsewhere than in England, and that if 
they did not bestir themselves the filial relationship between the mother 
and the daughter who was about to set up housekeeping for herself, 
would be seriously impaired, if not broken.” Thus the story is carried 
on through the establishment of the episcopate, through days of re- 
vival and of development, of growth and expansion until the present 
time. 

What of the Church of to-day? We shall naturally ask. “With 
the practical cessation of immigration during the decade 1930-1940, the 
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ratio of communicants to the population of continental United States . 
improved more than in any decade since 1900; in 1940 the ratio was 
one communicant out of every 90 persons. At the present time there 
are over 1,500,000 communicants and over 2,000,000 baptized members.” 
The Church, though not in numbers as large as we should wish, is un- 
doubtedly exercising a great influence in America. Dr. Stowe’s ad- 
mirable little book is exactly what we want to help us in learning about 
our sister Church. A short, but valuable, bibliography directs us to 
other sources of information. 

A note inside the cover tells us that copies of this booklet may be 
obtained from the Church Historical Society, 4205 Spruce Street, Phila- 
delphia 4, at 25 cents, five copies for $1. It is hoped that supplies will 
soon be available over here. 

R. D. Mippeton. 

St. Margaret's Vicarage, 

Oxford, England. 


Supplement to Stowe’s Clerical Directory (1941 edition) of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in the United States of American, 1945. 
The Church Hymnal Corporation for the Church Pension Fund. 


Owing to the shortage of paper it was not possible to publish the 
Directory in 1944. This supplement contains data on clergy whose 
ordination or reception has been reported since July 1, 1941. It will 
be very useful both to clergy and laity. 


The Historiographer. The Church Historical Society. Philadelphia. 
1945. 


A valuable number rich in content. The president’s address is a 
strong plea for the conservation of the history of the American Church 
and the report of the librarian indicates how much the Church Historical 
Society is contributing to that end. It has already fifteen publications 
to its credit. The bibliography lists the Church historical and biographi- 
cal works published between 1930 and 1945, including articles which 
have appeared in various magazines and reviews. This is the first step 
towards what is much needed—a bibliography of the American Church. 

E.C.C. 


Eighteenth Century Piety. By W. K. Lowther Clarke. London, S. P. 
C. K.; New York, The Macmillan Company. 1944. Pp. 160. 


To those who are interested in 18th century history this is a delight- 
ful and worthwhile book. It gives new insights into that (to many) 
fascinating period. Concerning the conventional verdict on the Church 
of England of the 18th century, the author states categorically: “I can 
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say with certainty that there is evidence leading to different conctusions 
and that the one thing we shall not find is any spirit of complacency.” 

The first ten chapters deal with various aspects of the 18th century. 
Chapter XI, “The Church in Crabbe’s Poems,” is the link between the 
18th and 19th centuries ; Chapters XII to XVIII are concerned with the 
19th century and such subjects as “A Parish Priest in the Eighteen- 
Thirties,” “Charles Dickens and the Church,” “An Evangelical Pro- 
test,” and “English Church Life in 1850.” The last chapter (XIX), 
“An Illustrated Prayer Book,” takes us back to the 18th century again. 

‘Pastoralia” (Chapter I) is exceedingly useful in identifying the 
Anglican books in common use, all of which were published by the 
S. P. C. K., particularly Church tracts, devotional manuals, and in- 
struction books. Dr. Clarke has read them all. 

Two chapters are devoted to Henry Newman (1670-1743), the New 
England business man who “‘made good” as the secretary of the S. P. 
C. K., and who retained his keen interest in American affairs. 

American churchmen have always felt that the death, soon after 
his arrival in America in 1702, of Patrick Gordon, one of the first two 
S. P. G. missionaries and the companion of George Keith, was a tragic 
loss. The chapter on “Gordon and His Geography” lessens the tragedy 
somewhat. “His book was apparently the first attempt to arouse im- 
terest in missions among the members of the Church of England. . . . 
Patrick Gordon must have contributed greatly to the stirring of con- 
science which led to the foundation of the S. P. C. K. and the S. P. G.” 

To this reviewer the most inspiring chapter (IX) is “George 
Horne, William Jones, and William Stevens.” The first was a bishop, 
the second a priest, and the third a layman. And what a layman! 
Until the 20th century produces one such as he, it had better stop 
maligning the 18th century. The rest of this review will be devoted to 
him. 

William Stevens (1732-1807), cousin of Bishop George Horne, 
was born in Southark. His father died when he was an infant. At 
fourteen he left school and was apprenticed to a wholesale hosier. In 
1754 he became a partner in the firm. He never married. 

Stevens was a remarkable student for a business man and for one 
whose formal education had been so slender. He learned French, ~ 
Latin, Greek and Hebrew, and “became one of the profoundest the- 
ologians of his time.” He was well read in the early Fathers, in the 
Anglican divines, in history, and in contemporary literature. He was 
a member of the S. P. C. K. and of the S. P. G. As auditor of the 
S. P. G. and treasurer of Queen Anne’s Bounty, he was personally 
known to all the bishops; and he was unafraid of crossing swords with 
the latter in controversy. He was cheerful, playful, and humorous. He 
was = of young people, and they of him. And he enjoyed a game 
of whist. 

Stevens’ churchmanship was such as we seldom if ever see now- 
adays. He was constant in attendance at Sunday services, both morn- 
ing and afternoon; never missed an opportunity to receive the Holy 
Communion ; and attended daily services. 

In a typical year his income was £1200, about $6,000, although its 
purchasing power was many times greater than it would be today. Over 
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one-half of this he gave away. He kept three funds: Clericus, to which 
he gave one-tenth of his income; Pauper, to which he gave another 
tenth; Gifts, or contributions which he thought he had no right to class 
strictly as charity, but which nevertheless included contributions to- 
wards the education of poor boys at the university. The first two funds, 
because of the incessant demands upon them, were often insolvent, and 
he made further gifts to them to make up deficits. He would never 
give to a fashionable public subscription, often purchased annuities 
for destitute people, and when his generosity was quite unequal to the 
demands upon him in helping the education of ordinands at Oxford, he 
founded “The Berean Society” for the purpose. 

Until 1784 ‘the Scottish Episcopal Church was almost unknown 
in England. The publicity and controversy resulting from Bishop Sea- 
bury’s consecration by the Scottish bishops, changed that. Stevens was 
one of the vast majority of English laymen who had never known of 
its existence. He immediately interested himself in it, and in 1789 
became a member of the “Committee for Managing in England the 
Affairs of the Scottish Episcopal Church,” with the special objective of 
securing the removal of the penal statutes against that Church. In 
1792 their efforts were completely successful. The controversy clarified 
Stevens’ churchmanship. His views, set forth in a letter to Bishop 
Skinner, were well in advance of his time among Englishmen, but bring 
him very close to American churchmen both then and now: 


“Making establishment necessary to the existence of the 
Church, as many are apt to do, is a grievous mistake.” 


The 20th century rector sighs and asks: ‘When shall we see his 
like again?” 


WattTerR H. Stowe. 


Life in the Church. By DuBose Murphy, with a Foreword by Dr. Henry 
W. Hobson, Bishop of Southern Ohio. Louisville, The Cloister 
Press, 1945, Pp. 125. Seventy-five cents. 


We can never have too many books designed to meet the needs of the 
laity for a better understanding of loyal discipleship, and this is a good 
contribution to the cause. The author is rector of Christ Church, Tus- 
caloosa, Alabama, and associate editor of HistoricAL MAGAZINE. This 
book is the fruit of his teaching experience as a parish priest, especially 
in preparing adults for Confirmation. It will be helpful to many who 
have already been confirmed. 

The author starts with candidates ‘“‘as he finds them’’; that is, he 
proceeds to build on such knowledge as they already have. Here are 
the chapter headings: Our Promise and God’s Gift; Prayer; The Bible; 
The Book of Common Prayer; The Church Year; The Occasional 
Offices; The Church; The Story of the Church; Outward and Visible 
Signs; Sacraments; Christian Doctrines. On the whole the exposition 
is clear, readable and sufficient for such a book. His handling of the 
Bible in nine pages is especially commendable. 
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We have one or two mild criticisms. Chapter X is headed “Sacra- 
ments”; but the exposition is almost entirely devoted to the Holy Com- 
munion. It should carry a subheading, or be re-named “The Holy 
Communion.” The last chapter on “Christian Doctrines” should be 
amplified. A more detailed exposition of the Apostles’ Creed and of 
the Nicene Creed, one of which the iayman is called upon to say at almost 
every service, would be helpful. More attention should be called to the 
person and work of the Holy Spirit. 

Every parish library should have copies of this book on hand. 

H. Stowe. 


Stewards of the Mysteries of Christ. By W. Norman Pittenger. Louis- 
ville, Ky. The Cloister Press. Pp. 60. 50 cents. 


An excellent manual on the ministry of the Church—sane, sensible, 
comprehensive. The author deals with the life and work of young men 
who are inclined to consider the priesthood as a vocation. It deals with 
their life in college, as a postulant, as a candidate for holy orders and 
eventually in the seminary. It abounds in helpful counsel and is the very 
best manual of its kind known to this reviewer. It should be in the hands 
of all young men who are thinking of the ministry. 


SOURCE MATERIAL 


(Ed. Note.) The following note on source material is intended for 
the benefit of younger men in the ministry who are disposed to study 
seriously the history of the American Episcopal Church. It deals only 
with current publications. 


1 


Shipton. The American Antiquarian Society. William and Mary Quar- 
terly. 


An article outlining the rich treasures in the collections of the 
American Antiquarian Society at Worcester, Massachusetts. Especially 
rich in books, pamphlets printed before 1821 and of newspapers. It may 
be noted that the Society extends its privileges to non-members through 
the mails. 


2 


Guide to the Manuscripts of the Wisconsin Historical Society. 


This is volume two of the guide, volume one having been published 
in 1906. The Society has a remarkable selection of manuscript material, 
including the papers of Bishop Jackson Kemper. For the use of the 
Kemper material permission has to be obtained from the Bishop of 
Milwaukee. 


master broadcaster. 


adults and young people. 


$81-G Books for Fall Readin 
SPEAKING IN PARABLES 


By Dom B. Clements 


Simple talks about St. Paul, the parables of Jesus, the Beati- 
tudes, growing up in religion, and other brief messages by a 


Postage additional 
HMorehvouse-Gorham Co. 14 £. sist st., New York 17, N. Y. 


75 cents 


THIS MEANS OF GRACE 
By John Higgins 


In this volume the author provides seventeen of the most com- 
plete and spiritually effective meditations on the service of Holy 
Communion now available to the Church. $2.00 


SOMEWHERE TO BE HAD 
By Raimundo de Ovies 


What happiness is and how it can be achieved are the questions 
which are sanely discussed in this much-needed handbook for 


$1.75. 


The 

Episcopal 
‘“‘Admirably adapted 
to introduce our people 
8 to the history of our 
Church, to awaken their 
pride in it, and to stim- 
ulate them to study 


more about it. It should 
have a wide circula- 


tion.” 


—Anglican Theological Review 


THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH: A 
MINIATURE HISTORY (25¢ per copy; 
5 copies for $1) may be had from your 
book store or from 


THE CHURCH HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY 


4205 Spruce St., Philadelphia 4 


CARLETON COLLEGE 


Northfield, Minnesota 


LAURENCE M. GOULD 
President 


A co-educational liberal arts 
college, Carleton is recognized 
as the Church College of - 
Minnesota. 


With a curriculum geared 
effectively to the needs of the 
emerging post-war world, Carle- 
ton continues to offer its regular 
well-rounded program of liberal 
arts. 

First semester opens 
September 17, 1945. 


For further information, 
address: 


Director of Admissions 
4 Leighton Hall 
Northfield, Minnesota 


Now on the Press 


MEN AND MOVEMENTS IN THE 
AMERICAN EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


THE HALE LECTURES 
By 
E. CLowes Cuor.ey, D.D., L.H.D. 
Historiographer of the Church 


CONTENTS 


Lighting the Altar Fire 

The Early Evangelicals 

Evangelical Doctrines 

Evangelical Worship and Ways 

Evangelical Organizations 

The Early High Churchmen 

High Church Doctrines 

The Influence of the Oxford Movement on 
the American Church 

The Early Catholics 

Clash and Conflict 

The Broad Church Movement 

The Later Catholics 

The Ritualistic Movement 

The Passing of the Low Churchmen 

The Liberal Catholic and the Liberal Evan- 
gelical Movements 

The Present and the Future 


Publisher: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons 
New York 


“This book is a unique contribution to American Church history. 
Nothing like it has heretofore been published. Its biographical content is 
especially rich. The history of thought in the American Episcopal 
Church is portrayed through outstanding personalities. For every stu- 
dent of the Episcopal Church this is a ‘must’ book.’’—Walter H. Stowe, 
President of the Church Historical Society. 


FROM A SCHOLAR OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


The Reverend R. D. Middleton, Vicar of 
St. Margaret’s Church, Oxford, and author 
of Magdalen Studies, Dr. Routh, and other 
works, has a complete file of HISTORICAL 
MAGAZINE, except Volumes I (/932) and 
II (1933). 

Under date of June 5, 1945, he writes, 
hoping we can supply the missing numbers. 
(We regret that we have none in stock.) He 
concludes his letter with this significant 
statement: 

‘‘T have read every word of every number 
and found all of great interest and value.” 

How many American Churchmen can say 
as much? If not, why not? 


THE CHOIR LOFT SHRINE MONT 
and THE PULPIT 


Rev. Paul Austin Wolfe, D.D. of Washington by Greyhound bus or auto. 


VACATIONS--May-October for Clergy, 
laity, families, friends. In Alleghenies west 


Helen A. Dickinson Grounds of rare mountain beauty; mineral 
Clarence Dickinson springs; swimming, tennis, etec.; nearby, 


2 7 golf, riding, ete. Modern lodges, cottages 
contre! social halls and refectory; noted 


i HRINE; perpetual trust of Church. 
Rates for board-lodging from $16.50 a week. 


to the theme of each service. Prospectus 
REV. E. L. WOODWARD, M. D., D. D. 


THE H. W. GRAY CO., INC. Director 
159 East 48th St., New York 17, N. Y. . Shrine Mont, Orkney Springs, Va 


THE CHURCH HISTORICAL © 
SOCIETY 


Is Pleased to Announce the 
Publication of the 1945 Edition 
of 


THE HISTORIOGRAPHER 


CONTENTS 


“A HERITAGE WORTH THE BATTLE” 
Being the Annual Report of the President for 1944. 


A PARABLE FROM THE FIELD OF MUSIC 
FROM THE REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 
ANNUAL REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN FOR 1944 


CITATION CONCERNING THE REV. GEORGE W. LAMB 
FOR THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF DIVINITY 


DON'T DISCARD VALUABLE RECORDS 
PUBLICATIONS OF THE SOCIETY 
COMMENTS UPON PUBLICATION No. 15 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Historical and Biographical Works Concern- 
ing the American Episcopal Church Published Between 1930 
and 1945 (17 pages) 


A copy will be sent with the Society’s compliments upon request 
made to 
THE CHURCH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


4205 Spruce Street 
Philadelphia 4 
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THE 
EPISCOPAL 
‘THEOLOGICAL 
SCHOOL 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Situated within the Harvard 
University neighborhood. 

Close affiliation with the 
various ments of the Uni- 
versity—The Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences, The Gradu- 
ate School of Education, The 
Theological School, etc.—offer- 
ing op nities for study in 
such allied fields as philosophy, 
psychology, history, sociology, 
education, etc., and for 


The 
General Theological 
Seminary 

Three-year undergraduate 
course of prescribed and 
elective study. 

Fourth-year course for 


wanced work, leading to de- 
grees of 8. T. M. and D. Th. 


Address 
THE DEAN 


Chelsea Square, New York 
City 11 


For Catalogue, Address 
the Dean 


NASHOTAH HOUSE 


NASHOTAH, WIS. 


a combined 
leading to the degrees of 
B. A. of College and B. D. 


SEABURY- 
WESTERN 


THEOLOGICAL 
‘SEMINARY 


Evanston, Illinois 


both 
tical training in 
fion for the Chureh's ‘min- 


|, For further information, 
j address the Dean, 600 Haven 


Street, Evanston, Illinois. 


graduates, offering larger op- 4 
portunity for specialization. 
Provision for more ad- ef 
||| 
ing to advanced degrees. vA | 
Information may be obtained | 
from the Dean. 
A Theological Seminary 
Collegiate Department 
THE VERY REV. | 
E. J. M.NUTTER, D.D., D.C.L. 
Collegiat ¢ Department Located near Northwestern © 
with Carroll is University, within easy access 
ssooninted with Correll of the many institutions in | 
aukeshe, Chicago and its suburbs. | 
Postulants for Holy Orders with Excellent opportunities for Se 
For catalogue and other in- | 
The Dean, Nashotah, Wis. 


THE CHURCH PENSION 
“FUND 


and its subsidiaries 
"administered for the benefit of Church 


Church Hymnal 


Publishers of The Hymnal: Book of Common Prayer; 
A Prayer Book for Soldiers and Sailors; Book: ‘of Offices 
for Certain Stowe’s Clerical 


“The Church Life 


Low cost insurance and contracts available: 
to the clergy, lay officials and active lay workers of the 
Church, and their immediate 
families. 


“The Church Properties Fire Insurance 
Corporation 


owned by or closely affiliated with the Church, and on the 


residences and personal property of the clergy. 


3 Further information available by norreaiee. 
any of the above at 


20 Exchange Place York 5, N. Y. 
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